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.This'iirst of a series of pjiblicalions developed for the two-year 
colleges-^lhe "'Horizon Issues" papers^sponsored jointly, by 
American Association of Community ^d~3unior Colleges, [the 
Council of Uriiversities and Colleges, and the ERIC Clearinghouse* 
forJunior Colleges— strikes to the center of an Issue fundameptaWo 
those institutions. It is a widely accepted fact thdt commurrily and 
jurriqr colleges have a special commitment to serve students who4n 
othebtypes of higher educational institutions would be consideied 
-high risks because they a|[e less likely than other entrants to 
complete thpir chosen pfogi^ms of study. Professor Moore makes 
clear that the commitment; though ^vell accepted^ is still ineffec-j 
lively accAhplished. * * ^ 

Although the paper is highly criticaK it is offered in the spirit 
of the Horizon Issues project, which is to have recognized academic 
jauthori^ies present to their colleagues in graduate programs 5tnd 19 
the professional staffs of operating community and junior colleges 
their views on a topic of critics^ importance and^^heir 'ideas about 
research that can improve practices related to tfte|opic. Although 
some readers may experienc§*defensive reaction to what Professor 
Moore says, the intent is to stimulate these and others to respond to 
his request for stronger research on the task accepted. He points out 
clearly thfe very shaky researc'h foundation of most current programs 
for counseling and te'^hing high'ri&k studejits. His call for action 
merits positive responses, / ' -t^j 

Since this paper is the first^^i^iuU of the AACJC/CUC 
Horizon Issues project that took a year to develop and coordinate, 
commits from the field will'be appreciate! Future publications 
will deaKwith improving insVi;uc£i6yiat effect ivenesls. analysing 
,C(>mmunif7 needs^ and implemi^ntfng pfanning ci(^sions, (An 
, intensified joint research effort and stronger dialogue on Institutional 
development among a!I ii^erested parties are the objectives. 
Reactions and suggesti^ are welcomed. 

S. V: Martorana, ChaintiE 
■ CUCHorizon Issues ^rol 

i -' ' Louis BendSr* ChairmanVCl 

' Richard. E, Wilson* Liaison Officer. 

. Naoc ■ 

^ileen Kuhns, Topical Editorial Commit^ 
■ I tee Member, CUC 




Community college eduealors teitd to think.wel)<Sf their enterprise. 
They cite its philose^hicai uniqueness, -fiexibilityt phenomenal 
growth, response to the needs pfstjidents and commuhUies* ability 
to provide the appropriate educational experience to every person 
who seeks to avail himsetf/herself of the institution's resources and 
expertise, democr^izing function^ andopervdpor concept/F^nally, 
they claim they can take students who pf^viously would not haVe 
beej) abk to attend college at. all because of their pool-^aCademic 
achievement, provide the remediation which will repair", their 

'academic deficiencies** aq^ allow theiyi to.m^ke normal academic 
progress thereafter. . - . ^ ■ 

It is understapdable that two-.year^coji^ge people would 
allow themselves to be proud, 'to be sufe/the emergence of their 
institjition has* in- fact, caused some change and haS brought about 
sckijg^ significariucontributions'to higher education. Any critical 
exammalibn oCAow the community college operates* h6wever, 
leaves the^^nvestigator uncomfortable. The researcher finds it 
almost impossible to deiemjine to what degi*ee the two*ye^r college ^ 
has really accomplished theg'SiUs about which its advocates show so " 

. much pride and satisfaction. InYacU a close look at the community 
college reveals th^ most of its dimensions and most of the claims 
about it renjain tinanalyzed". Every facet of it needs research and 

reappraisal^ ' . 

" \A(h^her or not the community college i$ really able to define 
or cure academi<; deficiencies has not^been cpnfirmed wjth hard, 
unequivocable evidence* The current, ^^M)ular ideas about wtiat 
causes low achievement in specific g^ups of students, such as the 
belief thm the students are cultumlly disadvantaged* have negative 
self-concef)ls* and fack motivati6n> and t)ie current correctivesi- 
remedial mstfuction and therapeutic coufls^ljng— are, as I shall 
demonstrStevbften inapproprrate and ineffective. Ajreexaminatiom 
of the achievement problem and thetnstituti(5n*SB;enfetaLresjp0rise'lQ 
*high^mk students is in prder. ^ _ . • -^"^ '* 

r^v First* however, a Word about terminology. Initially* I 
planned to write aboul 'Uhe new student'Vw ''the Jiontraditional 
^tudent/* A few years ago, boththfese phrases referred to culturally 
disadvantaged students and .^tudegrs in renijediat programs. But now 
these terms are used to describe oldet" students* people changidg 

' tareers, married women whose? chitflpcn are no longer underfoph 
people updating their pi*e"sent skills, and so ot, ^ . ■ 



So what temi -can be Used to re'fer to students who fieed 
academic remediation? G'ranted that any label is likely to be 
paternalistic and eiiphen:xistic. The' educator who uses such labels 
may do'iso tp avoid designating Students by social cjassorby race in 
order to conceal his apprajs'aLSr disapproval of them. 'Perhaps when 
''we meiin that the person -or grou^ we &fe describing is poor or 
powerless or black or red or brown [or a^ad^mitally deficient],* wf 
should say it" (Tolsoh, 1972). Bui that would nc^solvetbe problem 
here. In the interest of time, SKac,e,Bnd br^vjty, a^ingle designation 
is preferable. I have selected /nV/j-m/: because, thqpgh it is no more 
definitive or less offensive than other tenfi§ Sifch m ciduimUy 
disiiiWixnta^ciU it has not been as widely used^nd abused-** 




/ 



*Words in brackets are mine. , ' ^ 

i^**NcvertheIess other temis , such as **cultu rally disadvantaged/' 
"nontraditional/' ^'remedial," '"new," "developmental/' ''mar- 
ginal, " *^qultumlly different," ^^nonmotjvated,'^ do appear in the 
iTexf tfCisasionaliy asiilLernates. 
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At least a, dozen mjliomlly known two-yesi college* amhonlies ' 
havedefined high-risk slud^ntb,**They agree that Ihe^'slud^nrsage, 
erratic academic perfartnanCe- in high school, eCiOnomic f^Ught,^' 
unimpressive standardized test scores:, and racial/cuUural/class \ 
background place them at a disadvantage in contemionjv i 
rp^oritV of stiudents applying fc^eniry into college. Research^ 
further suggests that most high-risk students are' first 'generation 
college eiirollees, have few if arty intellectual conti^cts, are likely to 
ne^d remedial worlc. are th^ sons and daughters of k>wer-class*~ 
workers, ,and are; represented a disprbporttOnately high ^ . 
percentage of minority-group student$^( Cross, 197L; (jordon'and. 
Wilkerson, f9fe6; Roueche, 1973). lyiofeover, ih? condition^ of their 
upbringing are said to def)ress their intelligence, ihotivation,fand 
$elf-CQhcept. ' . * 7 - * - 

Unfortunately,-ttjis descriptJgn t>f cultural gnd edutStional ' 
disadvant^eS^ has been widely accepted, nof ^s- a- tentative 
hypothesis but,as aco/jy;m;*'rf ^xplanation^pf the poor achievement . ' 
among high-rfsk^ student^,* The 1960s ^nd 1^70s produced a./ 
voluminous professional lifefature which documented ai>jd| 
popularized these ideas and used them*to justify the c^mediat^d 
other compensatory prognmis which -have jiow become^ m==, ^ . 
stitutionali^ed (Baelir, J%9; Ber^ and Axtell, 1966; Biggs and / 
Others, 1971; BloeSserand Others, 1%8;, F^rrinT 19?!; Garcia-/ 
Passalacqua, i968; Krupka, 1969; Lackey ancTRoss,- i%8vShea/* 
1966> Moore, 1^70), Jn fact from the presChoolld the University drie 
wtll'find the ''<?iiltUr?illy;disadvanJaged" hypothesis sUpportipg a , 
pe^asive andn^oh'erent ideblog5^'(Gordbn and Wilkerson, 1^66), 
' A cce ptance of a hypothesis, however, is not a test opit. And 
systematic analy>iis of the literature reveals iittle rtiore than a t 
cilective restateriieht of tlje problem/Thus there is cdnsiderable ^ 
questioninmy mind about theextent to which poor acMevementcan 
be tmctfd to the sdcial, economic! family, motivational, anU 
enviFohmental backgroun^SrOfJhe stydem,^ Moreover. I belieVe I 

* / 

-J / 

*The terqis community college, twp-year/follege, junior college, 
and open-door cifllege are ilsed intieiChaTige^bly throughout this 

papV^ r ' ' / ^ 

**See Roueche (I?67, 1^68, 1972)^ Clarke and Ammons (1970), 
Cohen and Asb-ociates (1971), Berc>a^nd Axtell ( 1968), Moore1ji970, ' 
197r). Monroe ( 1972), Knoell (1970), as examples 
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am not alone in qjjestiOQtng these and other poputf^r ideas ^bout low 
achiefvirjg students., - ^ ' 

Ar^ serious 'studept of tiie community'' college^^ill find 
himself cotnpelledvp^ainfullyartd gradually, to discard orie^ccepted 
educational "fact'\afl?'r another abeut iow-achievingJstudents, 
facts which constituted Hie core of some oThis professionill trainingv 
Although^bbth the contehTof the curricula and the commentary of 
his professors reinforfced the ''culturally disadvantaged'* 
hypothesis, h^ usually-discovered that many of the things he Igarned 
^Vwrn^dtjun to be sets of officially certified nonfaSts and respected 
assumptions. Even 4he few highly techftical/thougb ^tangetitially 
related, !:eg;^arch studies which made it easy to acquiesce to the 
seemingly Jogical^constfucts and quite believable scholarly explan- 
ations labpi^t low-achieving Students b^ome^«uspect*upon. re- 
ex^mir|ation- " ' ^ ^ < ;/ 



reasons! FOR CHAI^^ENGE ' , , . 

How is it! possible that so- many experts and practitioners have 
reafchedcopsensu^on such a theoretical construct when ft numberof 
theHndividflal ^arpponents have not been validated, especially in 
reliction to high-risk siudentS in the community college? One^^inswer 
is that some of the dimensions of the ''cuiturally disadvantaged*' 
hypothesis are extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ipe^sure. 
Race, for example* is one of those individual componebts which 
cai^not bf.validated a causative factor in low actiie,\ement. In Jike 
manner J[he effects of environment on student achievement is one of 
thcTse <Hmen!^]ons>whi£h is impossible to accurately measure, . 
, k ^pbtber answer i^s that* except for Cro^ 'il971), Knoell 
(l$^?0), and a^'We^ fe^^\ ofh^jj^^ com^uunity.jaatt writers artd 
theorjJit^ Have done vklM^lly no original researai/ Also th^y have 
often fa^^r^tquse^whaieveremtflricale-videncedOesexisjlo 
their bVn<-M^ri tings; instead they have simply - repeated the 
^unsubstantiated, assumptions and observations^ ^ade^ by their 
"^^ubjish^d predecesiiors. Rarely jias the cycle been broken t>y ihe 
inrrodijction of some new kno\\J™ge or empinpli^^^ 

; T he nijarepther reason swhj\lh^ 
Kypothe >i« 51: olil^ be challenged. Paij instance it does not; 

• c;)Tii ider uhe possibly negative -efTect of tlje 
[ environnehi m fftu^eWt performahc?. ' • \ ' \ j 

• lak^ into account hpw the teacher's behavior an^ t^ftif 
,'toward the student may effect student petformance, 

'v, ■ •• 1 , I 
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• allribulc any of the problems of achievertienl to poor 
inslruclidn. - 

• discriminate among high-risk students. _ * 

• question aha vtilidity of test scores [n spi^e at the 
, controversy with reg^aH to their validity as predictor^. 

• identify, any strengths or talents which the studetits may 
have.. ^ , ^ ' 

• account for thfe'^ffect of peer pre^ire on performance. * 
/ • explain how ^ome teachers can consistently instruct* 

high-n*sk students effectively and other teachers consistently fail to 
do so. ^ 

• explain the effectiveness of older persons (disadvantaged) 
who return to college' nmny years after earlier failure and achieve 

^Cgat academic success. . ;V 

^ ^ • take intQ consideration that higli school grades are not as^ 
goo.d pj;edictors of ^oH^^e success for rtiinority studeitts as.they are' 
for white students. J \ * v . • ■ 

• reqognize an]f*^oSitiVe qualitiers of the studi^nt's envi- 
ronment. 1 ^ 

Finally. .this hypothesis does not explajn the success of, 
students who,suffer all the deprivation of the ^ultur^lly disadvan- 
taged but who nonetheless succeed academically . The reas<^ given 

' most of^en in this latter case is that su&h students are highl7 
motivated. Yet there is not a single Gomrgunity college uTiter of 
authority who is billed as an expert-on moiivatioh. Only Roueche 
(1972) has written more tjian .two (f^es on the subject. I am 
convinced that community qoJIege qducators (experts and prac- 
titioners) do not know what motivates high-risk students. What they ^ 
claim 40 know "has come primarily from studies' of another* 
population: elementary and secondary school children. And the 

, sanie sources have given Jhem the *^uUurally disadvantaged'.' 
hypothesis, ' . . . ' ^ * ' 

■ The^ authoi^s of these sources* were among the ^rst to 
characterize specific groups of children as culturally deprived or 
culturally disadvantaged and, therefore, as atypical. To their credit, 
these, eatly investigators did more research thqp their cojpmunity 
, college contemporaries. Still, they made some assump^tions and 



*Se^Qbleman and Other4f96^^Gordonand Wilkerson{1966)u* 
Passow\l962»), DeJitsch (4%?)^Riessman (l%2), Bereiter and 
Engelmnnn (I966J, I^oore (1969), Conant {l%l), Clark (l%5). 
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Speculations about the characteristic^* of '^tJissKlvant^ged students" 
which were never proved or dispro\f,ed/y)5t which* nonetheless, 
were passed on and have since, come lb be viewed as truth. 
Two-year-college educators adopted fr6m tbe ipublic schoote^ not 
onlj/ the concept of cultural de^)rivati^n\is a reason. Por^^oor 
achievement* but .also IheJ language which defined certain students 
as "mar^inalt" "high-risk/' "nontraditioflal*;* *"remediar/' and so 
'on: and by accepting these labels and definitions they shaped their 
strategies for dealing with such students. . 

'This transfer of itifeas upward is quhe understandable, since 
almost 30" percent of the teaeher^^^d 80 percent of the 
luJ/ninisfRitors in community colleg'es come from th^t^public school 
'system^ (Cross, 1970; ^hane, 1^73), But can vy?, accept ther^ 

. :propositioryiha^theage of two-year-college studentsiplfieir mobility 
eniploymeBt* experience, learning, and other factors have^ no " 
positive effect on themevenif theywerecyjturally disadvantaged as 
children? Although we do not have empirical evjdence to answer 
this question at present* I suggest that the personality. is_not static, 
that *^the adult is a constantly adapting organism" (Bijren* 1964). 
Thus* one may reasonably challenge th^ applicutien.of thecultural 
deprivation hypottejSf^^to comrftunity coll^ffe .students: 

These ar^uj^ents are not su^esttng ftiat ofSginalYesearch is \ 

' . always necessary or that it is'the only mode of knowing about"^ 
hig|j^risk students. ^^uming' to Authorities is a well-acccpteit 
pnicTtce: it saS?^s Qmg>ntj efifort hnd is a point of d^rttire. Becayse """^ 
a single individual cannot Icnow everything( he must turn to others 
.whose kn'rfwledg^* skill, anc(ej^periejice are trusted and respectetj^ 

jkwi when the auttforitics smply^ly on each other's t^ast statements . 

^ when Ih^y nevc|f replicate ^ .realiy criticize the work of/iJieir^i 
colleagues* and V^^en they do not determine at teast some of theit 
facts1ndependeTftly,care must be taken in both choosing authorities 
and evaluating what they say. / * ' ^ 

One may also'learn about hrgh-risk'?jCydents through personar 
Experience, wduction, induction, and experimentation, although an 
uncritical and ufirestricted use of^any one of these^vemies should be 
avoided.. One person's appraisal of the conditioifis of a particular 
situAtioft is not empirical proof that these condittdtis exist in similar 
sitgations. f^erspnalexperiencealsodoes not evoke iheanalysis&nd 
interpretation that \vould*help in understanding^ other situations 
(Scudder, 1970), and it c^nngt be^ replicate(l. Nevertheless. \\(\^ 
means.of knowing can be useful as long as one, recognizes that the 
mode whi^h is substantive* "which can be tested and measured, and 
.which allfcws the consumer of the infprmation to predict* explain, 
and control is-generally prefemble. 
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The foregoingdiscussion should not be misleading. High-risk 
stiidenls are an identifiable group, and I am not denying ihat certain 
students may appear lo have some of the characteristics of being 
aillurall) disadvantaged, as described earlier. The point here i^that 
the teachers and admin istnilors uho make these determinations 
should have some data or re^^earch basis to support their 
evaluations, since these descrip(i6ns have come lo be badges of 
affliction for the students so lesignated. 

High-risk students arc different, iriay view themselves 
ditterently. and may lead a kind of life unlike that of thje ^niditional 
college student n>rthe piist — so do low-risk students. But differences 
between students do not cause poor achievement. High-risk 
stutfents may have a social and cultural value system significantly 
different in somavwiys from 'that of non^isadvlmtaged students and 
from that of theirteachers. However, using cultural tJeprivation as 
the primiy7 explanatfon for the apparently poor academic perform- 
ance of high-risk students is being questioned (Roueche,, 1973: 
Cross'* 1971 : Cohen and Associates, 1971: Cohen imd ^awer, 1972; 
Moore^ 1970), ^ 

Many community college authorities do acknowledges hat 
negative" faculty -imi administrative attitudes and behavior, poor 
leaching, and lack of administrative support arcalso responsible for 
poor achievj^ment and the ineffective education provided tO' 
* high-risk >tudents: "Citing the previous economic and social 



blames the students fi^r-having been the victims of those 
condflions — ix phenomenon explored by Ryan (1971) — and these' 
factors may havp Iinl6 1<5 do with the instrticior's iibility to teach or 
the student's ability to learrfi^ Citing low^ IQ blames the student's 
poor achievement on genetic inheritance — a position espoused*by 
J<;nsen(1969), Yet, this rpeasurehasbeen repeated!); challenged and 
its results have ^been fo^nd to vary significantly, Knoell (1970) 
argues that "the validity of tli^ scores is to be doubted as a predictor 
..of their succes-i i)i college" (p, 178). And Schenz (1964) maintains 
Jhat "ability" tests are by all accounts of dubious value in predicting 
the ■^suoces*l" of /lou-ahiJity students," Foctt^jingOn grades and. 
other academic ^measur^s^ as though they were infallible and 
conclusive evidodce of learning ability is no*more productive when 
dealing with Kigh-risk students' than comparing lwo-^ir<ollege 
students with/our-year-cojlege students, black students with white 
students, th/l(^*scores i/( ^ne groupAvitb \h<^ IQ scores of another 
yroup, and low' achievers^-Aith high achievers. Information-may be 
gained thereby* bin for the mos*t part it is not being used 



conditions of the ^itude 




for their academic failure only 



constructively. 
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SOME REASONS FOR THE BEHAVIOR 
OF HIGH-RISK STUDENTS 

Just as most community college authorities subscribe to. the cultural 
deprivat on theory, most also agree, as Roueche and Kirk have 
reported, ''that nontraditional studentsare characterized by feelings 
of ppwerlessness, worthlessness, alienation, and inappropriate 
adamive behaviors — unrealistic levels of aspiration, lack of 
problem-solving sjtilis and 'experiences, hostility, aggressi^i^ness, 
and/oftjbn delinquency" (19f73, p. 69).* 

0 doubr they do manifest such feeling and actions, and for 
■d Veason: theyv;r<' without DOwer. They do not have control 
ir school's policies apd pl^ocedures', what and ho^' they are 
t, ^Tio attempts to teac(i them xa the college, what evaluative 
"ratnents are used, ajid iq on. Likewise, they feel alienated 
cJaiise tffey. W alienated. Several authors have reported that 



mmunity college teachers have negative feelings about teaching 
igh-risk students (Monroe, 1B72; Cohen and Brawer, 1972). The 
itudent^x especially those in minority groups, nr^ often excluded 
from some, parts of the eduqptional enterprise,. Apprenticeship 
programs in he^alth sciences a^^ examples. Thes^ fields and the 
indiv iduals and'groups who represent them have the worst images in 
the community tollege. Those persons have, a reputation not only^ 
for attempting to prevent the participation of high-risk students in 
the allied healtn programs, but also for trying to remove their 
training f^^og^^^ms from among the educational options of the 
students. Furthermore', one cannot deny that racism exists iir 
two-year colleges^Moore and Wagstaff, 1974). 

So ingrained ^re the suspicions of minority group students, so 
real the past and present inequities^ and so complete the in-school 
and out*of-school isolation th[at these students would have to be 
comptetelyiotft of touch with reality not to be aware jof what happens 
toJihem and nbt to feel alienated, The benign neglect that Moynihan 
^1965) has advocated for this group is a (tase in point. The alienaliop 
{tie student feels and expresses real— not a paranoid .response, as 
some may infer, r > . t 

' And reference to a 'Uack of problem-solving skills and 
experiences, and inappropriate 'adaptive^ behavipr," must be 
coriitned, to academic problems in an educational environmerit, 
because some of the most effective ^'real worW problem solving 
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*Professors Roueche and Kirk are not necessarily subscribing to 
these characJiefistics of high-risk students themselves. ' 
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and most sophisticated coping skills we c^n identify m college 
students can be found in high-nsk students. 

The question is; How should the student feel,' given the 
r^atity which confronts him? Others^are describing how the stujdent 
feelsror the way they think he ougnt to feel. And when the student's 
behavior tdemonst rates that he dpes hot lik^ what is happening to 
him, this action is challenged by tpe academics as inappropriate and 
*Ronadaptive behavior. To be characterized as ''aggressive/' 
^'hostile," "unrealistic,** and a '^delinquent" suggests unhealthy 
personality problems. So, on the basis of "general agreement,*' the 
high-risk is type-cast. 

. I . ■ ^ 
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NEGATIVE SELF-CONCEPT 

■ ' ' ¥ 

* . ; ). Suehstudejntsarealsosuidloha\edifficutl>achievingbecausetheir 

' atlitudas. opinions, and general feelings dboul themselves arid their ^ 

. . ■ ( abilities i\v^ negiUi>o (Cohen anU Associalei^. '1971; Monroe. 1973; 

* ' ■ Clarke and Ammiins. 1970}., The consequence of such personal 

■ ■/ V ■ penoeplion /is associated with deficiency, in 'school performance " - 

■ V; V ^ \ , . ,tpinkmeyjfi;/l972)VCom'ersely^ ^ 

> . '\\,\ / A^f 'acaileiiibuWce*i*^^:G^^^^^ 1969). Bothof these- 

' * ^posiripnv* however, .should be VpproWheld witli/ some caution. * 
\ . \ - AJthotfgK there isj*om6 jijgreem^nt lhat,differ<ncp$ tn Aelf-c6nC:e})t 

" , ' ^ 4 f doexisl belween'achieVer<andVionacliiever?i^^ 
V*^^*^ ^ * "'^^ eoijfirm th<ft the differenCe^i^n^eltcQncept are'the*cau5;esof- or 

V; /: . of.,underachievemenl/Shavv and Others. 1960)/ - 

*" ' " ■ ' " \ •ThebefiefthataioAv^eirconceptisoneofthefactW^ ' 

^ ' i " IV* - ^ ^ at^Wt^^pijSpj'^s wide^^pr^adVas shoun by the hundretis of articles. 

^ ' . .^/v ./ rt>?;eaTTpt) fe'po^s. awtl^project .summaries which refer to it, And the 

* V;;^ " / ' ^ • > delclempsj£fleciso^6£rfilfveself-COnceptflre$o 

, ; ? . *'" /." ■ • " * - sopie te^achers iha^ ifhey jcol little jcan be^<R5ite to ifc>sisi siuden^i 

/*■ ■ ' '''.^ i ^ - \; ■ so iiffiicted. In fact. citiR^ the negative" self-concept of high-risk , 

. * ^' \ ^suiii^nts h*ts "become "an acceptable wmj to avoid teac^g otto" 

^ ' • * ' .excuse the ^nabiliiy -to. provide qimlHy instruetion. ^ple many ' 

" / , ' , . ; things, incloding IQ stiords. are'said ,to help form the negative ". 

■■ .... , V * A f self-coifcept (Knoell. 1970). virtually nonfe.of the avail^abb'data 

- . • \^ explains how low self-esteem is established in high-risk commurtfly 

*<-\^^ \. - ' * ' ".v^college students. The overwhelming majority of studies 6r\ 

^ . *^ * selE'Coneepvfiave been done 'with small children and adolescents 

^ . * • . (Wxtie, I96li. 1974). And any attempt io generalize from such 

rt^fcaichAo an adult population in the community colleg^e shoyld be 
t ' * ~ ^e\amineu. ■ ' ^ " \ 

^^REASONS FOR CHALfcENGt " ■ ^: . 



If it is tnieT as many teachers believe, that highrrisk students nave 
riegati\e self'COncepts.liowdoes an instructor determirje whether a 
student sees hin^^elf in this way? "Lit^l : researcH i& available on the 
s^lf'Conc^feptofthe community college SLudent"(fe6ueche ahdfKirtc. 
; 19^3. p,.>9) — too Ihtle to legjtimateli' c te it as the primary cafise or 



.^result of poor achievement, or as a b; 



sis for^Drfscribing teaching 



^ , Ktrlitegjes. Althoiigh,a number of instruments purport to measure * / 
' thps cKaracteristic the? are not widJlyKnown. and few ieachers.Mse / i 
ir have access to them. NotwithMunding. whei^ 1 survej^d/^ ' 



liding. whei^ 1 ^urvej^d 
dif^ctors of cothiscling and an equtriLnumber of/inslnictors from 



; erjc /, ./■/;;■ • la ■ 



identical two-year colleges (Moore, 1975), 1 found that more than 90 
percent of both groups believed that women, minority group 
members, low achijevers of both sexes and all races, and students 
identified as disadvantaged had negat^^e self*concepts. This fedmg 
was a little startlif)g.^ince not a single teacher reported administer- 
ing a self-concept test. If this survey was at all representative, a lot 
of Instructors are basing their judgment on some subjectivF 
prescription which leads me to ask,Vhat effect does the teacher's 
attitude have on student achievement? Is the negative self-concept 
notion as applied to marginal students simply a widely accepted, 
stereotyped, unexamined, and unsubstantiated assumption? My 
survey certainly suggests this possibility. 

With what student group is the high-risk student group 
compared? Collins (1967) suggests that- the self-concept of 
community college students is I6w in relation to that of students ^n 
four^year colleges. But what is the pufpose of this comparison? 
The tendency to contrast ^omniunity college students with their 
senior college brethren does not appear to be either enlightening or ^ 
instructive (Cross, 1971), And even when the results are useful, ' 
there is little evidence that they are m^de availablfl^he teachers 
who need them. ' 

Against what stani^atd (that is, of a positive self^concept 
.norm) is the community college student compared? O'Banion an^ 
Thurston (1972) maii^thin that junior college students bfegin with 
doubtfand get worse whenthey experience little. If any, success. If' 
this is tfue of these students as a group, what distinguishes the 
high-rislJfrom"thelow-ri6kUtudent?What/^ 
Ho>y can afi instructor telfl wrien a;student has one? I 

PROBLEM OF^.D^FlNlTwl f 

virious investigators define s^lf-concept differently and lofqk for 
iJifrprent characteristic's when study it. Some view itinA^rm§of 
specifics (Brookover/ and .Otfiers, 19^7)» Athens, more^^lobally, 
(Banksand Crambo, ip72)XoU6r(l97fi writes I 
aff highly general /construct composed of diverse and sometimes 
unrelated subconstructs" (p. 75); Woodard (1971) suggjfsts that a 
positive self*concept is the need and willingness of an individual to 
march to a different drummed All of these investigators may t>e 
right — or wrong/Sucb is the lack of a precise definition. 

Us a negative self-concept cyclical when applied to high-risk 
siudejj^ts; ihat is, both a cause and an^effect of poor achievement? ff 
it is; what should the instructor do in order to break tfie 
cyclo^ttempt to modify instruction oriry to change the student's 



self-^ep^e^on^ TheoFetically, the instructor should be more 
com^'^tent to accomplish the Qrst alternative than the second. After 

J IK hedfoe^ control instruction, but he has virtually no influence over 
ny of the conditions which are purported to cause poor self-images, 
^vith thd^possible exception of his attitude and^behavior toward the 
student,' his expectations and other prejudices and biases. 

QUESTibl^S ABOUT RACE, SEX AND 
ACHIEVEIMENT PREDICTIONS 

Is the incidence of negative self^ncept higher^ among mitlority 
group students than among w|iit€students, since. a, disporpbrtioii- 
ately greater .number oLnfmorities than whites are .cpnsidered 
high-risk? Although ^phfcr research answered yes* more recent 
/investigations challenge these finding^ {Zirkel and Moses, I971v 
Zirkel, i97!:2irkel and.Grefene, IS>7lj ft is true tfiat a dis^ropor* 
tioriate number of low achievers afid' ^medial students are mi- 
nority groufi members. Can we, there bre^ conciudfe that tijegative 
self*concept is related to racial or ethn ic background? The findings 
are v^gue an^ inconclusive (for exanrple, see Dreger and MWIer, 
l968;/\Katz, jl969). Zirkel ;(197I) Reports that , ethnic group 
membership iind. mixture ntay either enhance oc depress the 
self-concept of a high-risk student.* { - r \ ri 

Some propose the existence of a plack self-c6nce|it (Banks 
ahc^ Granibs/1972)' The problem is, tIacM define it differently from 
whitep(Williams, 1974). Which definition is^the right one? Or are 
boih versions acceptable? There is agreement neither wilhm nor 
across racial groups whh regard to a black self-concept.-And Amez 
( 1972) rejects the negative black self*cdncept hypothesis altogether. 
If a black self-image exists, are there also corresponding Jewish, 
Puerto Rican* Chicano* Native Amerfean, OrientaKand "other" 
self-concepts? And jf each group has its own self-Concept norm, 

■ , then from which group do we evolve the standard? Should \^e have 
specific self-concept tests fo measure each racial and ethnic group^s 
self-concept and a general instrument to measure them all? 

As more m^le than fepiale students are enrolled in remedial 

, Cdiirses and remedial students-are often characterized as havmg 



*It must be noted here that t(?e research relating to self-concept in 
older minority group students is so scant that I have.quoted from 
some references relating to research done whh children. This is a 
prtfce^iure I criticized earlier* but these were the only sources I was 



abteto locate. 



negalive^lf'Conceirts(Monroe. 1972), does it foUaw that m'are male 
students have poor ^If-perceptions than females? A voluminous 
literature denies such a prapositron. Whatahen* is the explanation? 

^yhen it is said that negative self-concept is predictive of low 
achievement *.does this m^qnthatthestudentwill be a poor achiever 

" m al! subjects or only specific ones? We are never told. How db the 
advocates of this hypothesis explaip ^e self-cont;ept of a student, 
who appears unable, o successfully oerform academic wQrk,,bqt ^ 
>yho excels as an'ath ete? In other wOTds-r-does self-concept oni^ 

. apply in th^ cognitive dottiain?^ Is iljpossible that a sludent^y have 
a negative $eIf-concept betapseh^ canhot read well and a positive 
one iDecause he is^successfoll id malhematics? Thoifgh it may l^e 
difficult to answer these quesdonsl it is jnoi difficultto find an honors 
student in me community ^cohlege who excels'ih one discipline but is 
a low achiever in ai^other. * \ ^ A / \. h 

. T^ris l^ejads mf ta\ask» ar^ there mixnipp self-concepts in each 
jndividuaL or does. e^n .person have Wme type of psychological 
barometer i^yhtch ftieasiires the strength of his self-cohcet)t 
according to his knowledge-bf atid skilfat the task to be performed? 
Brookover and bis associates (1^7) stigg^est the f>ossibiIity of a 
different self-concept for each of the roles a person pfcrfonm. ^ 
Do^s a marginal student say he cannot perfonp a specific task 
lDe?ause he does not feel good iibout himself or because.he is ful|y 
aware that lie does hot possess the necessary skillsJJ To not know 
how, is not tbe sam^ as being unabte H> learn fip^vrT^f negative ^ 
self-concept, is predictive of Io\y attiievwient, .how does one 
account for students who perfonp w^t but who afto haVetJ|ow . 
opinions of themselves? 

Ahhotigh these questions may lDe^§^plistic*ihey do indicate, 
that the wide acceptance of negative seff*c%cept as a m^jor factor in 
under^achievement^may be questioned. Su^h an explanaftion seems^ 

. irresponsible until some cbnclusive datacah^be found to stippoil the 
position. , " ■ ' 



SOME DAMAGING F^RESUMPTIQNS 
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A numl>ei:^of remedial and developmental prpgcamS teve built-in 
componenjte for develpping^a positive self-concept in the student , 
(Roueche^jiidXirk,J973). Although th^sfecomponentsaredesigried . 
to heip the student, they do suggest that he must be taught to feel 
good al>0ut himself before be can profit from instruction/ A further 
jmpti<:ation is that in order to teach a high-risk student* a teacher* or 
someone else* must first impro^the student's view. of hinisfelf, • 
Thes^ presumptions are troubl^^^ie*for Several reasons. First, the 
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classroom teacher is seldom equipped W diagnose a negative 
If -concept in a student. Second. ev6n if h| can make or made 
such ajdiagnosis; it is presumptuous to beWve that he can either- 
■prescrjl^ie the" remedy or bring about th^ change. Third, .it is 
damaging to asstime that a high-risk student needs his sdlT-concept 
cHanged'in the -first place. Even the experts pannot agrrot)n^h^t it 
is. A teaching strategy, based on low expectations, the self-ftdfilHng 
prophecy* and the assumed need of students for psyclk>1og^c^l 
(•eitiediauonasa prerequisite for academic feihediaiion is stahingoft 
on the wrong foot. It is quite possible that a student may have good 
feelings about himself until He encounters his teachers and the 
educational mstitulion. Davidson and tang (I960) found that tbe 
teacher's negative images of the student eredes self-perception or 
self-image* as well as his academic achievemei^t. . / ' 



ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO tATEGORlZE ANDi TRACK? 

Watching ^attempis toJ substitute' a hypothesis of psychological 
deprivation for one of cultural deprivation gives d sense of rf^yAr// to 
tfiose who have observed the responses of educator? to high-risk, 

^students. The seconti hypothesis (poor self-concept), like the"fir$t, 
provides a rationale k>r tbc^ting^he learner's failure in th^ learner 
and his environment anij pmits holding th^ institution and its 
academic experts accountable. Anditpermks educators to mjiJte.a ■ 
better case for failure tha^i for success. > , - /■ ; 

The cultut:al deprivation hypothesis is easy-to chatfenge but 

' the theory of negative self-concept is. more diflRcult-to coi^ter " 
because the facts are wre elusive. The ctiltural deprivation idea, for 
example* which empnasizesUh^t high-risk stude]|t& lack ^uch things ^ 
as educational tools in the home, involvement wrth cultural eveijts* 
and fatheft or father figures inJthe home, is pfteii in conflicbwith the 
facts. Too many high-risk students at the twp-year-cdilege level do 
not lack these things to be citing deprivation as a commop pattern. 

' Many of the stiidents ^york full time 6c part time* own some of the 
common'mat^rial items* come from intact familie^s* and attend some 
of tfxe. same'cultural activities^ as privileged students. And it is 
seldom reasonable toimplythatamale student, forgxam^e* cannot 
read because he doesn't have a father in^the home o^ that he has a 

-rol^ and identity problem because thereas no male model in the 
home. Jn like ftianner^ the mere presence of educational tools in the 
home — books, for example — does not mean that the books are read. 
In fact, the evidence shows that students withoiU bdoks in their 
homes team to read as quiclcly as students from homes which ^ye 



well-cquipped with reading materials (Clark, 1965). In what wa^ 
does the absence of books in the home, tfie economic status of tfee 
student, orhisraceaclually interfere with his ability to learn to read? 

Not every student who residfes in a depressed area or belongs 
to a minority group is from a low-income family, a broken family, a 
home devoid of educatiomil materials and stimulation, or a hostile 

.environment* Every community, including an inner- city or ghetto 
community, has its '^respectables,"" its c6nfbrmists to the social 
i]orm (Mo^ie, 1969). Although it is truejhat some stpdenU do not 
have some ouheir basic material, and perhaps emoKonal needs met, 
iUs an exslggeration to assert that most of them experience severe 
dieprivatioK. The purported cultural disadvantages are easy enougb 
tp check. Btit when educators suggest that Mgh-risk students suffer, 
from low self-esteem, see themselves as jtot being preferrcSd, and so> 
on, contradfcthig such statements. requires more attention and^puts 

'the burden oC proof on the student and his" advocates. \i ^ 
\ "^ccordjng to sope of the more recent literatxire, a deprei^^d 
sel^concept is not" its prevalent in high-risk students as it- '^s 
thought to be, an"d<^ven where it does exist, it may haveJittfe 
influence qn negatiyd achievement (Gordon and Wilkerson, 196^1., 
Re;searc^iers'have also found that a positive or negative self*conce&t^ 
may operate to reduce or to stimulate achievementv respectively, [ 

" and tliat ethnic group membership may either fenh'ance or depresV' 
self;ConX:ept (Zirkel, 1971). fh fact, recent studies, (Carter, I968|\ 
Soar0s and SoSfres, 1969.; DeBlassie and Heaily, u970;, Rosenbergs' 
Simmons, 1971; Gaston, 1972; Hara^ 1972) Have rejected thdl. 

, earlier stere'otypesabjout blacks, concludiog that this minority group I 
has selfrconcepls just as high 'or higher than whites^ " ^ 
Even if one is.able to Jielp the high-risk stodeSit iftiprbve his 
self-concept, this change wilPnot-gdarantee^lhtet his academic skills 
will imprpve; nor does it alter the ability oCthe perspn who provides 
instruction,. the financial and other s^ipport* services ^which are 
necessary to help the student succeed, orthe attitudes of those wfio 
would prefer working with students without achi^v^ijientproblemsi 
The need for instructors to have a wide range of teaching strategi^s^ 
to be familiar with the necessary tools and ijiale;rials, to be aware of < 
the^ me^ns for diagnosing academic problems, ta accept , ttie 
proposition that every tfeacher in th| copimunity college is", bi 
reality, a remediaHeacher, and \o know whatresource^ iare available 
and where they can be found will not change beeause'lhe^tud^^p^^s 
self-concept improves. ' " , . x\ 

Iji other wortls^'it is extc^mely (jQaKlful that a charige^^n 
student outlook and participation wi]l produce a QorrespondiHg 



change in tbe behavior of those who teach ^nd in the institution's 
response tathe high-risk student. And t believe it is irresponsible to 
base the academip lives and perhaps the only higher educatiop 
opportunity^ th&t many students may 'have ah,^n idea as vaguely . 
calibrated as self-concept. Although lliave not provided .inaflfy" 
answers, I think 1 have generated suHicient^quc^stions to cjf^lleng^ 
any Sftrious,^cholar or pracjtttonerw^io is willing joinYe^tig^item^ 
of the BSSUiTi[^ti0ns>made about the relationship between negative 
self-c6ncept and ^hievement. * ' 

■ - , « • : - ' 
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Another reasgn commonly ^iven for the poor academic perfor- 
mance of many^ high-risk students is thai Jhey lack motivation, 

. Jencks and Riesman ,(1968)* for'ej«ample> assert th^t only the 
upper*middle-c)ass student is really motivated to go to college and to 
do. difiicult» , unpleasant academic tasks when he g^ts there. 
Although college attiendance has traditionally been related to social ^ 
class, does it follow that a strong desire to enter college is restricted 
to the well-to-do? If so^how do i]ity account for the thousands of 
lower-class bjacks and whites who attended niglit classes* took 

'advadtage of tBe G, 1. bill, shined shoes> and worked as bellhops, 
janitot;s and ^waiters in order to complete their higher education? 
Many of these lower-class students served and cleaned up after 
those upper-middle-class'sturfents who were "really motivated to go^ 

' to college/* I am convinceij that' these authors of The Academic^ 
Revohition are elitists who understand neither the community- 
college nor what (notivates many of its students. 

Unfortunately, theyare not alone in their ignorance^The'fact 
is that Iiitle is known about what moves a stude'nt to come to college, 
to remain once enrolled* and to pursue academic work with tenacity* 
One problem in studying motivation, like self-concept and a great" 
many other* subjects of social science research, is that it is 
inaccessible to direct examination. No matter how sophisticated 

, their researcli technique* psychologists anfd educators must infer 
ntdtivatron frdm subjects* reports or from behavior. Therefore, this 
complex infier^rive or intention is difficult to define and measure. 

. A related problem is the inapplicability of much research to 
our target population. Stucties of children^and adolescents, which 
>ave used such things as d^ll-pfay, noxip\is stimuli, and candy 
rewards, are not .usually generalizable to adults. And most 
experiments have doncentrated on rather, isolated fragments of 

, behavior rather than confronting the total b^avior of specific 
st^de1nts and its longitudinal sequences. Grantedjftdults^redifticult 
to study. Unsophisticated methods cannot l^e ii^^^cause acitftts 
£^re suspicious* deWnd explanations, ^^iderstand'^irrrfuendos, are ' 
not a captive audience, and so on (Kschof, 1969), Nevertheless^*^ 
edufcators must not use this difficulty to justify accepting the 
conclusions. of inappropriate researjjh on motivation* iiistead of 
investigating on their own. 

•To my kl)0wledgp, not a single community college adminis*,* 
ters k test of any kind to determine motivation Yor a$adenric - 
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achievement. The results of the survey, ctted earlier (Moore; 
showed thatnot one instructoror counseling diFectofhad*jgiv^n such 
a test to high-risk students. Yet despite Jhe-lack o( concrete: ^nfl * ' 
relevant da^a, two-ye^r-college experts ajnd practitioners.cj)nlinue ' / 
to have firm ideas about who is motivated an4 who is not/The^ • ' 
teachers and cottnselors I purveyed believeJ that pbor, blft^ 
high-risk, and female studen^ Were less rnotiv^ed than affluent., . * ' 
w^hite, low-risk, and male ©nps. The problem with such labeling; is/ ''^ \\ 
that it victimizes its recipients, Th&y are treated as though*tti?y afjg: ' / , 
not motivated: little is expected of them and little* is donejto tteljp'.f 
t|iem. And eve^ if ^Jicli comparisons were true, in what way wouJffi^i\_ 
they help to prep^ffe, present* arid eyalujite qualrtj; instructioji j^^,., 
high-risk students? J^ *^ , ^ ' ^ '-'-j^^^^^^^^^ 
This is thecruxDf me (ssue. Educators ar« right to Ss^ocJ^i^; 
motivation yfixh leatning. But their^^ative, defensive ijtti^iide^^ ^ 
canU do anything if tyey-don*t want to learn*'— miis^b^ftej^T^i^^ " J J 

- a positive tipproachjesed on the principles of atidrag^gj^rttifc^^ ; ^ 

scienge of helping aduhs learn (Knowlel, i^0)7S^Jin^.]^^ 
beffcv£ that a student ought to b^ re^dy for learmrig^Vbei^ h?^^^ 
to tbe class. His plans sbbuld be cfear; be shoiiWtoaoviv^b^ 

/dotng and what the risl^s are. According to ih^jco^itivg tfieflryijf^^^^^ r 

/motivation, knpwing liis goal should be suHiCtettt mSifi'^^^ , , ^ ^ 

its Ane*^irtstruciof*i^see it.Jf this, Icnowiedge is i?Lcfcipg^;jije i^tu^ 

, jJhouldnU be th^^e^This is ^ neat fb^tila* but if sim]^jy W^sri'f 
in practice. Ooal identification and a po^itive^ttUuds 
learning do not guarantee motivation to achieve^, f^eilialslttil gda^^^ 
not the siudent'Sf or perhaps fVis positiye attitude does iJoieji^tefi^tQ^^^^ 
those areas prescribed by his teachers^ In any case; tbfe teitcJi^if.iTjiii^t^;.. 
accept -some responsibility *f or helping tffe stwd^nt^deleiTnifi^^ 
cibjeciives and then hdip hjm reach them' '^^^ ' , ^ ; ■ 

^ )Vhai, then, can thfe' i^^iicher dot Qbyipusly' f^^^ 
strategies are necessary.^ Wfays must be Je^rned t]o'itt£ilie,.s^ttf^^^ 
receptive ip learnirig^ activity. ^Every stMdenC niXOti\(^te'^^^^ 
likely to respQndpthrgoodhumanretotiQn$'pracii<Je^ 
the so-called helping professions: iikingand respeCtmjgth^ sta'^eAC, 
listening to^him, building his cohfiden^e: PersOjnal hpnejsty an^Jhigfi. 
expectations are; helpfUlas welL It ismore.prpdp.ptiyfttod 
v^b^X stipiulales^'a student thanto.argilfi; that the stufJeiit Ic^i^^t^qe 
MimuJaled, The teacher will probably discover. tl^ai^som'^ pfll^^ 
work it>r tangible rewards, others forab$tmct ^ft^; soiti? respond to ^\ 
praise and sonle to criticism. By applying Jtjjte itifb^^^ 
teacher can increase eaeh $tud6nt*s ioteiiest.iri leartim&; / \ 



It is equally fmportani to provide successful Jeaming 
' experiences. I A the public schools, leaehetsaltempl to structure the 
teaming env iranment in ^ch a way as to bring about reaofness in tn 
student, and frequently they do' net attempt to proviqe jnstructi 
umilihat stale is observable. Community college instructors cany 
more than^\they have i to present matferial in stages tliat Are 
appropriate tp^the stoderts caracity so that (ie can mfster one step 

^before goingWi to the r!e;^t. / . ^ ^ ■ 
. ^ The effects of teacher'behavior on'niotivalion cannot be 
minimized. Instructors are models. They ar^authority figures; they 
' ^do exhibit values and attitijdes: they do encourage and discourage^ 
reward find punish* praise and condemn* measure and evatuate^ 
denappstrate prejudices and biases, and so ort. The statements they 

. make, their availability, the interest they tak,e iinheir students, the 

'advice they give* the ejghusiasm they display— alt^a^gjacets of their 
^ , ability to stimulate, wffen teachers and students spend ^ess energy 
on fearinfi artd blaming each other and^more on cooperatin^or 
mutual ac^iievementj then real jpro^ss in learning can be made. 
One Wonders, however: If high^fisk stpdents have as much wrong 

. with them as the authorities insist: if they are so trappednn that 
< ' **tangle of pathology" which'Moynihan\1965) has described; if they 
aretBe genetic crjppleslhat Jensen (1969) and Shockley (1972) have 
* proclaimed; and if they are re^!ly the educattonaK culturaK and 
psychological deviants tfiaf educators and social scientists say they 
are, what can we expect from tram? Add is it realistic* or even 
possible, to^expect educators in the cbimnunity college to be aWe to 
bfing^^bouf.sufiicient change in th^mSo that they are a^le to 
counteract all of these conditions? I would si!^pect (hat some amoitg 
us Would sug^estihat high*risk students are so far behind* and ^o 
imbued with past^academic deficiencies and failures that little can be 

.done to provide redirection for them. This idea finds expression in 
the old quotation I recently heard again: "Youcao't.teach old dogs 
new tricks/' This may betrue. But it is t^ue only as ion^s'it applies 
to dogs. People are 4(fiferent. And^ihere are remedied although 
sometimes they may be misused. ' . 
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In ^piie V ih^compl^x re^soRs that cojnmunity college educators 
.giv6 for poor achievement by high-risk Students, their prescriptions 
for improvement have been sutpristngly simple:, personal and 
academic counseling and remediS) instruction. 

CpUNSELINQ' ; J \f( 

This remedy is considered alri^W a panacea in that it is supposed to 
give high-risk students the ex^^j^ttention ttiey need in comparison 
vnxh students in other higher ei^^tion instit^utions. What peniCtUin 
was to Xh'e medical, profession thrive decades ago^ counseling is tqthe 
community college today. Unlil^ ntedical {Kactitioner$f however^ 
who have since'discovered th^ penicillin has destructive side*^ 
. effects when iT)appropn\tely adn^nistered to some patients^ the 
advocates, of counseling have neith&r'checked for side effects dor 
discontinued the prescription. They api^ar to assume that ^1 
high-risk students ne^ counseling and l(iaithe teachers know best> 
those things which affect achiWfnent " \ ,^ ^ '\ \ . * 
. Although commumty college e<iuca4or& generally boast of 
both the importance, and the posits ve^^ffects of*c;punseJing w^ith 
high-risk ^tudehts^ claiming that thV funciioTi^^^ 
community college is distinctive, fterha'ps th^ do pot listen.tb how 
^ studentsevaluatetbishumap resource. Whil]f;the educators spea 
'generalities (about cuUural .disadi^antages, '>s^lf-concept* lack of 
.mptivatton. for example) the students speak in specifiers. 

\ ! A^typical complaint is that counselor^ sp^nd (br want to" 
spend)Cdoo much of their time in one-to-one therapy cj^tivity^and tpo 
little ih supl^lying irifomiation, i<lentifying resources'/ and finding 
. support (guidance activity), One student remarked^ "1 went to^that 
counselor and h^ immediately started prt>blng me about^very thing* 
including my sex life — and all I wanted to know wasfwherertti find 
the next class/' : ' ^ " 

, ' lierrick ( !971) found that counsdor^ consic(er counseling*;; 
the individual studenftheir most important function in the fwb-year 
'college. In facti<;ounspl0rs measure theV^^uccess by the resulfs^of 
Interaction with individual students (Coheii apd Associates* 1971). ^ 
T|ie counselor (nay useiother. methods, b^bt it ui^ikely that an 
educator would continue 'to use a techniQlie th'at^yi some way 
frustrates him and violates, sopie prenjise oi* bfelief about the natUre 
^of what he does (Purdy, 1973): One-to-one counseling appears to 
operate on the principle that a high-risk o;r disadvantaged student 
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*-\Vho comes into a counseling center has personal problems with 
which he cannot successfolly cope. The real poml here is: that 
high-risk sluderits are concerned about assistance and infonnation 
and tlie counselors seem more concerhed about setting and process. 

A conflict in values here is unmistakable. There can be, and 
often is, considerable disagreement between the counselor's 
' favored japproach and what the student thinks will help him. The 
— counselor may value persontsTT^lationships, the dynami^js of 
encouraer^ psychic facilitation, thje application of varied theones of 
\ o<)wnseI|ng,lpsychologitftl p^cess! the counselor-client mystique, 
^seeing the H^^^^nt develop^ frpm a position ot dependence or 
arrogance to a positltiMTi of iWependence or accommodation, and so 
on. In s^m, the coiinselor may pr^er those activities, techniques, 
and settings that allow him Ip^tablish his own role and function. 

By'^ontr^t, high^ri^ students are ofteit seeking "help with 
choosing academic programs, identification of resources, awarenfess 
of procedural hazards within the . institution, information abou( 
individuals who^may cause them difficulty <that is, adminis'trators 
and teachers who make excessive demands on students, who have 
eccentHctties about which the students should be aware, who have 
demonstrated negative attitudes toward certain types of students, 
artidjso, on), and titformatton about official actions (by the board pf 
trustees, legislature.^ administration.* faculty senate, and other' 
bodies) which may^change their status. They, value: tangible 
services, specific referrals, definite directions and answers to their . 
ques^ons:obtaininginformation without ^elf-examin^tion: identify- 
ingeffective teachers without resorting teethe trial andefrprmethod: 
and maintaining their privacy and secrets, including some weak- 
nesses aiid problems they may not wish>to share. In short, students 
need the information, warnings, support'^ and follow-through that 
will allo>v them not only to negotiate the academic bureaucracy but., 
. to survive 1n it (Hecht. 1970) — and this means, in many ca^s. 
gui^d^nce rather than therapeutic counseling. ^ ^ 

The quality of this guidance depends a great cleal on the^ 
attitihies and personal awarene^ of the counselor, for the student . 
cap pmy^decide what he thinks is> best for himself, wh'^ile ';tHe • 
coiirtselor be able to decide not only What is best for the^' 
counselor bul^kp what is best for the studenlV Counselors prolest 
that the>;do not tell students how to make up their mind^. Thistfnay 
be tcue. but as Patterson (1966) has warned, the be^nselor's v^ i^s 
inevitably influence the client, whether intentidnallylsr unintenti m- 
ally. The counselor c^m choose what informatidn to make available 
to Uie student and how much, what options toVpresent and h^^^ 
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aumclive to make them: he can emphasize the student's limitations, 
choose the method of counseling, counsel and, guide the stbdent 
according to the desires of the faculty and administration, andso on. 
/ ■ It is weltdocumented that many studentsare counseled out of 
prpgrams to which they aspire. ''There is an,axiom, for example, 
that every successful college-jrained black adult w^io was poor had 
trouble with his guidance coun^Iof and he" made it in spite of 
determined effons of guidance personnel to steer him into 
semi-skilled or unskilled work*^' (Biazziel, 1970, p. 748). Because of 
thi^ practice, many minority grcFup^tuderits have a rule of thumb; 
whenever a white counselor ao^'ises you about anything-J-gei 
another opinion. Thus, high-risk students have had experiences 
with both i^rspnal coun^ling and guidance that make them 
distrustful (Russell, 1970). Their image of this campus respurce was 
created by counselors, and ifit is to be changed, the counselors'must ' 
do the changing. 

Th[$ discu'ssion does riot mean to, suggest that personal 
counseling has no value. It may providfe a setting which helps a 

" student to understand himself better, develop self-confidence, learn 
to be honest with himself, and evaluate his goals and aspirations 

,more realistically; it may even help the student develop a positive 
Self-cpncepi. assuming -that his present one' is demonstrably 
negative. Roueiheand Ktrk(19?3) believe that "counselors hayea 
9rucial role to Rlay in developing positive self-concepts, hnd that 
activity is critical in develoRmental programs" (p, 90)- And May 
insists that ^'counselors are jn a- unique^ position to help people 
improve their self-cOhcepts and develop more of their potentigils" 
(1971, p. 381), Still, if the stadent does not have tlje appropriate 
information, effective fnstraction. a' positive relationship with 
persons other than counselors in the educational enterprise, or 

'appUcable^skills when he graduates, voluntarily withdraws, or is 
officially withdraAvn, th^gll v^e m^ really have- is an academic 
failure who Itk^ himsel^'^ ' 

REMEDlAL'INSTRUCnON, '■ 

This is 'the other method most useduo' try to Reverse poor 
achievement by higlitrisk students* Hs^ientially, it provides remedial 
coiirses, in the language arts (reatjingi writing; spelling), and 
mathematics. Unfortunately this,approacft,' at* least the way it ts 
. currently carried ou^, is seldom tfKctiye. And like thepurponed 
causes of poor achieyemfeni \ di^usstfd earlier, it has been poorly 
researched. R^meHJal *methpds" ar& more often described thair 



validated. Although. Roueche (1972) and Roueche and Kirk (1973) 
have provided a theoretical framework for teaching high-risk 

'students the basic academic skilfs. and have suggested' some ' 
te^chniques* for instruction, their how-to-do-it models do not appear 
lo be in |ise by many instructors. Innovative acts have tended to be 
minimal. While the wfwrjnnovative thing that cOmmOnity college 
people could do would be to simply teach lo^v-aohievi□g students 
hdvv lo read, write, and figure more effectively., students often spend 
considerable time with educational gadgets and seif-taught learning 
materials, and packages instead of more intense, meticulously 
planed, tightiy oi^antzed, and .well-presented instruction. The 

.gadgets and other materials, in many ways, seem more important 
than "the function they are supposed to serve*, and, even more 
disturbii)]^, they may be misused. In this light, let us look at some of 
the more popular modes Of instruction; cassettes, progi^mmed 
textbooks, teaming centers, and tutoring. 

' Ca.ssctfcs^ There is much that is positive about this widely 
Used toot of instruction. The. information recorded may be wel! 
organized and does not require a'teacher or some other learning 
facilitator "to bei^ present; the student can ini^olve himself in the 
learning activitjr'at a time of his choice* The sequ^jftcje, pactng*.and 
an^ounf of content maj iiave been carefully planne^and thestudeni 
can return to the same tdpe as often as he chooses and get the same 
mformaitjEin. Tapes are not necessarily biased because, the listenWis 
a bigh-risk student gr a minojity group member, or a female, pr 
because the studen| has a different political persuasion. T^e 
literature lends to be^ buoyantly optimistic about the effect of thbse 
and other types of audio-visual devices on learning (Dale, 1^69: 
Erickson. 1965;, Pd^Ueihwait and Others,*^ 1972; Jamison knd 
Othecs. I974». ■ 

ret in spite of what theiiterature says, listening to a tape is 
listening to al^<ure,and as^a^e^ching method it has been shown to 
be relatively ineffctti^with high-risk st5udent^Moorev)971). Still, 
if the student/mus^ heahlectures, he isj>etter off with a human being 
with whom he cSh^hteract. While 4he'lecturer*mEiy have^ speech 
peculiarities, physical exaggerations, and eccentricities of dress 
which niay distract the student, .he can nonetheless provide 

, feedback, embellish his speech, change his mind,, point! out 
additional resources, give on-the-spot demonstration, act as a model 
and identification figyriS. and provide encouragement. These (atter 
attributes and behnvi^rs are important to alt students, espedally 
those considered to be high-risk. In sum, giving a marginal student a 
cassette lape as the primary mode of instruction— ii practice rather 



widespreadan many teaming centers— is a misuse of a teaching tooL 
Thisis not to say that some students cannot profitably use cassette 
tapes without previous or additional guidance from thqteachenThe 
fact is. we have done no research to really find out, 

■ Programmed Textbooks. Programmed textbooks follow 
much the same formates cassett^tapesand, thQugh these texts can 
supplementjive instruction, they should not be used as the 
fundamental means for improving basic skills. I propose that they be 
used primarily with students who can read well and who eiyoy 
working independently. This frees the instructor to interact with 
students who need his personal attention. 

Reading is a sophisticated skill requiring cognitive operation. 
Although at first lemming to read may be procedural and 
mechanistic, the integration necessary to comprehend the printed, 
word can be quite complex— calling upon a number of mentay 
physical, social, and emotional behaviors. The student must be able 
to follow instructions, add inflection to the printed word, recogniz^ 
emotional tone, detect sarcasm, take direction fr6m punctuationr 
extract facts, comprehend principles, see causd and effect, make 
inferences, understand -plot, and utilize all the other cognitive 
perceptual skills needed to interpret printed material. 

A second problem is that you cannot effectively teach adults 
to read the way children are taught to read* Adults scorn many of the 
leaming-to-read activities (Such as sounding out the consonant and 
vowel sounds) which children etijoy. And the widely accepted 
practice of determining a 'student's reading level "and then[ 
prescribing reading material at thajl level is problematical. Although 
the printed level of the material presented must not be beyond his 
compf^ension, the sopftistication of the materials should be 
commeqsuFate with his chronological growth and experience. It is 
impon^nt t6 understand that a student's ability to conceptualize or 
comprehend subject matter may exceed his reading sk'ilk Very often 
,the teaching of reading is restricte|l to such basic activities as word 
attack, developing speed and voaatmlary building. Yet, a student 
who doesn't knon- how ntust be.m/p/U how to make inferences, 
■ identify emotional tone, understmid what is meant by the 
development ^f characters, and so on,, He probably cannot learn 
most of (he^ foregoing from a programmed textbook which is 
provided to him— alongjadtlLaainvitation to use the study carrel of 
his.choice. ^ i 

■ ' Even the Tegular textboojcs are a problem and are written 
above thereadinglevelofnot only many high-risk studentjsbut man^ 
***avemge" sludents;0n6 has but to examine Eftglisf^ 1800, English 



English 3200 to be convinced of this. While the exercises " 
these publications contain a re, applicable and graded, the material 
used to demonstrate s^.^cific skills can cause many problems. Adult 
students, for examplf resent the subject matter of most ^rz&fd 
reading and English [^rc^mmed books. Similarly they reseiit^he 
primary school method of presentation of the materiaisin the books. 
Such students prefer to use sutjject matter commensurate withlheir 
age and affective level of functioning, but written at thetr cognitive 
level of opeiration. ^ 

Ortei>ublisher found that materials ithad developed to teach 
the '^basic skills" in writing,, communications, and mathematics 
were too sophisticated for the students they were designed to help 
(Scufly, 1974). This finding confirmed an observation 1 reported 
earlier (Moore. 1970). Publishers are now recommending that 
authors of textbooks make their manuscripts more commensurate i 
with the clientele they are supposed to serve (Scully, 1974). , ^ / 

For years it has been a common practice among elemeoCary 
and- secondary school people to use readability formulas to 
'determine the? level of difficulty of textbooks. Moreover, reading* 
clinijjptns and textboolf Committees in public school systems whiclf 
hfiS^s^ reading clinics have field*tested. and validated reading 
materials to make sure that students for, whom they are designed c,an 
master them. Similarly, teachers in developmental .education in 
some colleges have been '.'rewriting" the textbooks they use with 
their students. For example, Betty L. Pollaixl, chairwoman of the 
developmental program at Forest Park Community College in St. 
Louis, Missouri, advised publishers a decide ago that the materials 
, 0ey were producing to work with high*risk students not only were 
difficult to read, but did not convey^the intended ideas. 

On the sutgect of needlessly murkjf prose, Newman writes, 
'•A large part of social scientific practice consists of taking clear 
ideas and making them opaque'* (I974, p. 146). As an example of his 
observation he cites the following passage from a social science 
publication: "The social ontogeny of each generation recapitulates 
the social phylogeny of Negroesin the New Worid because thei)asic 
socio*economic position of the group has not Qhanged in a direction 
favorable to successful achievement in terms of conventional 
norms." Newman's simple translation: "Each generation of 
American Negroes* like its predecessor^, makes less mjipey than 
whites." , ' , 

Some scholars suggest that writing books and articles in their 
disciplines at a lower level of difficulty js "watering-down^' the 
content and is, tI^efore, 16weringthe standards. y>e^ unnecessarily 
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confusing material does not cause standards to be maintained. 
Difficult composition, forej^fnple, may indicate that sltan(Jaj;dsare 
already low; that is, such writing may be used toconceal thUact that 
little is being said, as Newn)ah.'s example demonstrates. Obscure 
cc^posiHon also blurs meanjihg and violates the princ)(3]es of 
kirpplicity and brevito-7two components of good .writing. Overwrit- 

.ing by the use of extensive and even profound prose also tends to 
confirjn what some observers suspect: that when some professors 
publish, (heir motives are self-serving. They are seeking promotion, 
tenure, recognition, money, and other rewards. And students— 
those for whom their publications are intended — are of secondary 
concern. ^ \ 

- r To germ the heart of the matter* high*risk students are ■ 
capable of handling, complex ide^s^'v^hich they are Incapable of 
understanding when these ideas are presented in the sophisticated 
language ©f a university professor. Instead lof the textbooks 
facilitatingastudent'sacqnisition of knowledge, it isoftenone of the 
barriers,* Unfortunately* most community college teachers do not 
, write th$ text they use with their students. And of the few who do 

* write, most folfow theexamples setlijf; faculty members in four-year 
colleges. / ^ Z ^, ^ , . 

The- Learniug Laboratory . Some type of leamiriglaboratory* 
*has been established in more than 80 perpenjl of the community 
colleg^intlte. nation. It may be a very vSluabJe resource in that the 
variety tfredficatioriSif'media U hoi*ses may significamly enhance 
leaming possil?iIities. Theteal attributes of such a facility, however, 
are not well known. A' few things have been written abouft the 
acceptance of niechanical modes of instruction by -community 
college students (Gaddy> 1971; Gold, 1973;* Cooler, 1972), but 
Berchin (1972) found no consistent pattem when Comparing 
conventional and audio-tutorial mea|is.,In Iike^manner. B^lzer and 
^Conti (1973) found no differences\be(ween the grades and attrition 
rates of students taught with leqinological media and those pf 
students latighi by conventional methods. Gold (1973) and Less^er 
(1970), however, found th^t some form of multi-hie'dia in a given 
cou^^e ,may be palatable and useful to the students. Although the 
instruments used to measure the efTects'bf mechanical media on 
leaming are imprecise, leamlng^ centers continue to proliferate,. 



'LeamVg laboratory, skilKcejjter, learning centgj 



centef^a^e terms used interchangeably here. 
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Efttire ^^olumes havi?ilben wtitt^en describing the types oT 
audio-visuat aid programs in opei^ion, and how to set up 
multi-media centers (Banraster, 1970; Berchin, 197^; Brick and 
McGraih, 1969: Evan^^dNeagley, 1973: Johnson* 1966; Johnson, ^ 
1972). 

The learning laboratory in most community colleges is used 
primarily as a remediation center. Reading clinics, writing labs, and 
otheV such learning resources are designed for low-achievers. To 
limit the use of , the center to only those students wh^ave poor" 
skills, however, \% not to extract the facility's maximum potential. 
Stud6^t3 who are more proficient often can make mor^ profitable 
use of Vhe center than Students who need much individual attention 
and direction. The available hardware may help a higher achiever to. 
move faster in his chosen subject and enrich hisleaming by allowing ' 
him to extend himself beyond what is required and to progress at his^ 
own rate where bis abilities and skills will take him. 

As 1 ha^e mentioned, some instructors use specific 
equipment houseo^in a learning center, such as cassette tapes, as 
their *o/r medium of^slruction. In this case a center becomes one 
moce barrier to contact between student and instructor. Although 
this strategy may provide the instructor with some additional free 
time, this is only one, of the jsubsidiary. benefits of the center. The ^ 
teacher must always be the pivotal person who guides the learning 
activity. No tool is any better than the ^kill of the peH*sonwhouse3it, 
th^ function it is supposed to serve, or the tfisk it is supposed to 
accomplish, 

One of the inescapable observations one can make about 
learning laboratories is that there is little or no knowledge about their 
effectiveness. Most of what is known about these* ^'learning . 
resources'' was written by the manufacturers and retailers. 
Although boards of trustees have authorized the money spent qn 
them^ ^nd administrators and teachers have justified.the expentli^ 
tures for them and insist on their value, there appears to be no 
evidence^o support their claims. Community college educators like 
to' describee a learning center's hardware and capability and to stress 
the numbe\^of continuous hours each <fay that the facility remains 
open and available to studems^ut only infrequently will they speak 
about its effectiveness. The student feedback I have had certainly 
fails to endorse the claimed success of skill ceiiters. And though"^ 
there is a general absence "of research, we ddknoy'that whether the 
centers are utilized or not in working with high-risk students, the 
attrition cate among these students remains about the same. We also 
know that most of thQ remedial students who use the facility do so 
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because it is required and in many cases because the college is 
baking no. remediation' efibrts outside this selling. 

Tiitann^, Even individual "tutoring should be examined. 
Although there is much thai is positive in this approach* it is mrely 
syslemaiic. Tutor?** in two-year colleges who work with high-risk 
students often turn out *to be persons who may simply have 
knowledge of the subject and are in need of part-time employment. 
Typically, tutors are graduate students from nearby colleges* 
sec6nd-year,community. college students who are high-Achievers, 
housewives who work in their spare time, high school teachers who 
are moonlighting, and. others. To be sure, these can be valuable 
human resrfurces, but if they are to be well utilized, they need 
considerable institutional support. 

Tutors should' have diagnostic information about the 
students^ learning difficulties. Similarly, they must be apprisjed of 
the goals and objectives of both the course(s)and the student. And 
the same institutional resources available to th^j^assroom 
instructors should be available to the tutors. Frequent ipfiferences 
between the instructors and tutors are advisable in order to discuss 
student progress and problems. \ 

The institution has to make sure that a tutor has the^ skill to do 
what he isliired to do^tt twenty-three colleges I visited which had 
.developmentalprograms* eighty-6ne tutors had been hired to help 
with remedurr reading. Yet* only three of them Had special^ 
knowledgg aboutor experience in teaching remedial reading. These v 
three were elementary school teachers who worked part time for the 
colleges.* Half of the tutors (fofty-three)did not know how to use all 
the equipment in the learning centers. A third of the tutor^ 
performed their tasks in facitities located away from the lisaming' 
centers. Sixty-five (80 percent) of the tutors had never used (or even 
heard of) a readability formula, f am not necessarily saying that 
every tutor needs to be an experienced reading teacher* but I do 
believe he should know something about it.i^r at least be able to 
Nvork with a trained teacher who can guide and direct him. 

Tutors should have, opportunities to visit the instructors' ; 
classes often in order to observe such things as teachiiig style and 



*0f the thirty-one regularly appointed teachers working in the 
developmental programs in these twenty-three schools* nineteen 
had never talcen a course in the teaching of reading. And tho>e who 
were experienced reading instructors only had knowledge of the 
techniques for teaching reading to liUle children. 



method, the thrust 9f the cpuree, and so on. He should be abte to 
examine how the instrucioris)' constructs tests, grades, and makes 
assignments. No orientation of the instructional staj^wbtch focuses 
on high-risk students should exclude- the tutors. Course outlines, 
syllabi, examination schedules, and other pertinent information** 
about^the course(s) should be available to the futors. Jn short^ the 
Uutor cannot Operate effectively if hg^is academically isolated.* , , 
* The institution aljo has other responsibilities y/fth regard to' 
setecaion arid preparation of tutors^. Firsf, many tutors 
demonstrate the sanie negative attitude tqward high-risk students as 
that' shown others in thje atadeihic enterprise, and the institution- 
should hot hire anyone who^ exhibits such an attitude. In another 
Vein, institutions have sonielimes hired persons vvhac&me from the 
same rapial and/or ethnic grouR as the students tqbe tuttfred orfthe 
premise thar.such persons may be more effective jn reaching the 
student. This concept t^hat "it takes one to leach one'\can be 
counter-productive. High-ris6: students are sometimes "ripped off* 
as much by persohs from their own racial and ethnic group as they 
are by others. It is more important to select a competent, sensitive 
person than to simply choose one who matches, the student's 
background. At the sam^time, the institution should make every 
bona tide effort to ffnd tlttors who represent all groups. It cannot be 
denied that a student will probably have an easjer relationship witii a 
person from his o^vn group— at least until he discovers th*at 'such a 
tutor does not meet his needs. ' ^ ' t ^ 

Part-time people working as tutors are not regularly 
appointed teachers* although some do have. teaching experience. 
They are usee! to supplement classroom instruction^ not to replace 
it> The instructor is still the 6rst resource available to the student 
experiencing academic difficulty. He normally has at his disposal 
information and knowledge about the student that the tutor does not 
have. The student must see the instructor on a regular basi^l be. 
evaluated by him. and oh many occasions a^k him for recommenda- 
tions. In sum* the techniques used for remediating low achievement 
,miy not be successful because many of them tend to minimize 4he 
student's contact with his teacher. Even when a teacher is present* h 
is possible* as we ha Vje suggested earlier, that there is ar?al[^roblem 
with instruction. ' . ' ^ " ' 
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THE PROBLP OF INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING 

community college is^upposed to be^ teaching institutiin. Yet 
|mt^st instructors in two-year colleges have taken a miriitQum of 
vedycation courses and fewi'of the colleges they attended offered 
<:^iprses in the discipline of instruction. They also have spent very^ 
Jittle time ^Studying the community college itself (Brawer, 1973). 
jVhen a community college is reported as an 'innovative" teaching 
i 7; ijjtistitution, it is almost always a seif-definitron, 
7 fV ' PI^s for greater teaching know-how an^ skill among 
1 j ■ ttwo*year*cdllege/teachers are hardly new. Koos<^1947a> I947b> 
I;W48; 1949, 1958) ha& been stressing teacher pi[€^)aration ,for a 
4^M} ji^^^'^tio^- A quarter-century ago (1949)> the American Council on . 
i^l^.^.jEducation identified specific skills which should be developed by. 
5^^/:' OuniorcoUegeteachers. More recently. Maul (1963, l965),0'Dowd 
^ ^1967), Kieman (1967), Mallan (1968), Gleazer (1967, 1968), Singer 
liiV'(I968). Cohenand Brawer(1968), Dawson (1971), Cross( 1971), and 
^Ml Moore ( 1970, 197 1) have suggested that universities develop special 

programs for prospective community college instru9tors. 
^['^p! ^ It does not require much sophistication to see that the 
teacher's instructional te^hniques^ need to be as nontypical as his 
^f' /V students. In addition to becoming a scholar or craftsman, the 
twb-year-college te&cher also n^eds specific preparation a"hd 
training in the art and science of teaching his subject (Kelley and 
Wilbur, 1970; Garrison, 1968). - 

Instructors appear to know a great deal more about their 
discipline than they know about teaching its. content to mat^ibal 
^students. Andwhile academically able students do manage to learn- 
much of the content, there are no available datawbick indicate that 
viastery of subject content is a resiilt of instruction. But even if we 
assume that mastery is the result of good instruction, defining what 
is useful for high-risk students is difficult. When one converses with 
teachers about instructing academically ^weak students, many ask: 
How do you do it? Faculty members are often reminded that 
"regular'* instruction for high-risk students must be supplemented 
with ^tltemative instructional jnaterials, methods, and procedures. 
Yet most of them end up teaching the way they were taught, even hi 
programs which are considered somewhat effective with marginal 
■students (Vaughn and Puyear, 1972), ' ^ 

There does not appear to be any agreement among educators 
on what good teaching is, although individuals^know — or thinly they 
know— when they, have had a good teacher. Notwithstanding, 
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iwo-year-college peo^Ieansisl that instruction is what the^ydo bj^;; 
Stilh if one used the quantity and quality of the achievemei^f 
high-risk students as two of the indices of effective instruc^pjplle * 
would conclude that students other thati marginal student^ gep^^^ 
benefit of the quality instruction. , The literature contains 
"cookbooks** on helping t^s^^hers^ teach better,, on the va*™ 
methods, materials^ and techniques, but with few exc'eptions wuch 
as the work done by Roueche, 1968, .1972, and tross^ 197l|the 
literatui;^ does not explain how to. instruct high-risk students in 
particular. Most writing on these^ students is definitional, descrip- 
tive, and evatuativfe— not designed as a strategy for instruction. 

When a prospective student reads the college,catalogueJ he is 
inj^rmed tWt there is something fqr everyoqe. Implicit in such a 
pronouncement is that the institution has the,means, both human 
and institutional, to diagnose his learning difficulty and to prescribe 
whatsis necessary to improve him academically. * " ^ 

, What is the reality? Few instructors inthe c6mmunity edUege 
have the expertise to.di^nose learning problems, and protf^ly . 
many do not know how to apply the results of certain t^sts thaft are . 
administered to students. The interpretation of tfests'is normatly left 
■ up to the counselor or some other person from the office of stiiiJerii ' 
personnel or institutional research, feven when test information-is 
available; it is not always^ disseminated to* the instructcfb. 
Counselors are seldom members of the instructignal and curriculum 
committees that can provide important information about students 
tp help the instructor plan his teaching strategies. In sum,^^ complete 
diagnosis is what the student has a right to expect. It is illogicm, 
however, to expect instructors- to do what they dcf,not know hoW* 
todo.^ ^ " . ' ^ ' * 

MNERTIA OF TRAINING INSTITUTIONS ®; ^ 

That community college teachers know so little .^bout* providing, 
effective instrucUpn to high-risk stadents is not erftirely their fault. 
Colleges and universities have foiled to provide them with excellent 
inservice or preservice training Jo deal with these students. One 
suspects that professors In teacher*training institutions know^ no 
more about how to provide th^ appropriate skills than the instructors 
seeking them. The development of teacher- training programs in 
colleges and" universities seems always to be bogged down, in 
institutional pomics. To citfe an example, three teacher-training 
institutions 1 know about have been working on curricula for 
training community college personnel for somp time (two to" three 



years). Tbere |s no agreement (at this wrilingi on a single course/in 
two oflhecollegeStand only two courses have been developed inljie 
other* The most stubborn barriers ^re the feciiltS^. iJiemTsers 
themselves. The proposed community college training centers are 
bogged down>jn old controversies^ protection 6f ^departm^ental 
rtghtst demanSs for individual prerogatives, challenged emfpires^ 
eccentricities, hidden agendas, power struggles arid other familiar 
aspects 6f academic- life. As time has passed, positipns^hav^ 
haljdened and on!y tactical concesfions^re'ever made. Although 
Vacuity members atie setting the* standards; ttie charge of lowering 
Standards is the perpetual bog6y m^n. As one observes these jnen 
arid womejn at work, he is acutifly|^sehsitiye to tlfe^tiiudes.they 
conceal behind flourishes of tfducat|onat jargon as tn^ attempt to 
prevent exposure and to vitjdicate theif selfish posilioUf 

While one should not g^ner^lize frohi the activities of such a 
small sample of institutions, thfer^fsllittle evidetice that the process 
in other institution^sV^ifteantly diffen&nt. In the meantime the 
need for training^FOgrams cbt)tiniies. " .''j^ " v 

• Community c6Jleg^ people pre quick to talk about the training 
t(iey need and/ar^ not getting. Sometimes they^speak in jest^ 
sometimes with siircft^m.even with bitterness, often infrustratljtyff 
The following personal testimonies serve as illustration:. 
Did you ever try to counsel aWackkid when you ddn,''t 
know anything about his background? ypy can barely 
understand him when he talks, when you perceive his 
attitude as hostile at worst andcontemptuob^.at best. . 
He wears his hat irJ- the classroom ap^ihat driyfeSTrie 
up a tree. Canyoainteginfe what ftls like trying to deal* 
- with Hhese"^ street-educated kids? All black kids are 
^ . obviously not alike biy, how do you J^ell one who is 
middle-dassrf^rom one who is r^ot? Around rr^y collet 
the unofnciat off-the-re\;ord policy is disadvahtdge(t - 
means black. Slipuliin't the college I attend have been . 
^ ' responsthie for iiifonnitig me aborn some of these 
thmgs? ' . ^ . 

N I Counselor^ 

' ' American Personnel Ouidance ^ 

Association Conference ^ 
Chicago, Illinois ^ . ^ 

- I had inservice institutes and workshops until they are 
coming out my ears. WhQt I nee{i is iofind a program % 
which' offers a complete^ wellnk^^ned cttrrtctthun for , 



the commtmhy college teachers, tatight by somebody 



Teacher * < ^ * 

Honplulii Communiiy College 
^ Honolulu /Hawaii 

■ * 

I recommend that universities piipparirlg personnel for 
' community CQlleges develop arid , maintain close 
relationships with the colleges in their immediate 
vicinity. Too often gradtiate f acuities do. not keep 
abreast of the changes taking place in the field, thus 
running the danger of obsolescence. Vniversities 
should use commutiity college campuses as 
■ laboratories, perhaps through -m.quiring their 



ever done, it is imperative mat the professionals In^ 
community colleges lia^r ah edticittion which is 
academically sound, broad in cotirs0 content, and 
practical in its application. 
President 

Hanisburg Area Community College ■ . 
'Hanisburg, Pennsylvania , 



with practice, in thejield, ' 




internships therein. HoW; 
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I NSrriTUTIONAL RESPONSE TO HIGH-RISK STUDENTS 

The two-year college is rnore"convenlional tfian we are led to 
bejieve* In spile ofiheiregaliiarianprotidijncemenls to the contrary, 
' community college educators prefer only those students who are 
"college.ma^erial." Higih-risk students simply do nojl fit in.'^And as 
"we hav^ seen, the college can generatemany reasons and cite many 
problems to explain Why. In many ways, after the institution has 
idfehtified the siudentfs proWem, It protfeeds- tQ aggravate his 
' ^ , sitiiation. Fromthedayhe^i^admlttedtotheday ofhisdepartiirehe* 

. , , must continuously iftsist on'^Ws right to.be there. 

■ One aspect of institut^opal response that some high-risk 
. students notice when they enroll is that they da not see many 
* individuals to sejVe asrqle models, especially persons of their own 

\ race or background. Few corpmunity^tolle^s haw a significant 
, number.. of ^minority-gro^up faculty nieaibe?*s and a\Jminisiratorst 
1 , Only Caucasian, students \^ho fit the high-risk student description 

: - ^ are exposed ^|o pe^rsonnej^wilh whpm they can immediately identify 

* " ■ - ■ ^ in terms of iiace." Antt in ^bme communities this identification is 

thwartedi)y ethnjc and language barriers. For ejtample, few white 
students whO' live and attend 'community colleges loeated in the 
/'Apfpalachian region ane likejy to' identify with teaphers^who they 
, ' * pefceive to euphemi;sti<;^U5f charact^riz^^ them as ^'Appalachian 
' whi6s/* , * ^ ■ , \ ^ ^ ; , . . ■ \ ^ 

This is not to say that ntfnwhite stiidents cannot identify witti 
white teachers. Rather, the implication is that only, tlfose minority 
^ students who are .^nralM in cpIlegesMn urban, near-urban, or, 

specific ethnic and r^ci^il cQipmunities are likely to have identifica- 
* ' * *tiQnfiguresfrom^heirowngroup.Wagstaffand I.foundthatalmbst 
half (48 percent) of the comniiyhlty colleges still do not^iaye a sin^e 
bhckf^cuhymemberoradministmtor^MooreandWagstdff, 1974). 
And of those ifisVittitions thatdohav^ black^instructors, t9perfiem 
t ^ .^lav^ only, one and another 31 percent have only two^^Goodrich an^ 
. <^ his associates (1973) found that othef non^hite minorities did not 
1,, ^ Vareas well. " . ^ / 
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ADMISSION AND SELECTION 

Another way wg can observe mstitutional response to high;risk 
students is to look^at admissions and selection procedures. 
Immediately we discover that community colleges ate selective,, 
TJiQugh they have opened their doors to allcofifiers* the-selectiqn 
■process is not abandoned. It is simply goihg On .outsiclpi the 



admissions office, often hidden under some instituttdhal policy or in 
^ ^ 'some divisional or departmental procedure. \Vhal I am saying Jiere 
' islhat the high-risk student who is allowed entry hi to the community 
, college often will not have ^cess to an education. He may be 
accepted, included, and counted for his wortlTas a, full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) student in order to secure funds fof the college: 
But as soon as the state-mandated body count rs taken and the funds 
■ "ale inuhe till, whether the student remWns or leaves is* of little^ 
consequence to the^ facjQtty and administration. If the student" 
remains, he is excluded from all but a few remedial courses. 

* It \s difficult to. sub|tanttate these assertions with hard data, 
because administrators only admit^the existmce of the policies and 
' ' " practices cited here to their coHeaguesr College* catalogues, 
brochure*, and other literature often conceal the selection" criteria 
from the student in the ambiguity of a^demic jargon.'An example is 
the following^ excerpt ffdm the coffege cat^ogue, of a large 
^ ■ midwesterti comnuunity-college: ^ 

f Entering students.plahning to enroll for 12 or more 
quarter credits ^ re<juested to have the results of the 
ACT (American College Test) forwarded to . . ; * 
' Community College. These results are used for 
counseling purposes tinly— to place students in 
appropriate progranis arid courses. . . .Psychological 
* * tests assessingTOeptal ability, interests and aptitudes 

are administered on campus as the need arises. 
Students may arrange .with a counselor for Such ' 
• ' , testing. ^ ^ — ' 

What is meaTit by "used for counselin^purposes only"?This 
part of the statement reaily tells thev student riothing.^He usually 
6nds out wl^at U means aft^r h4 enrolls and pays his fees. The second 
part of the same sentence, **to place students in appropriate 
programs and courses," is a vague way to state that the Jest results 
will be used for t racking— rto exclude students from certain programs 
or to require attendance in others. 

The second sentience dealing with psychological tests is 
equally ambiguous, ^ybo determines -need?" Student? Teaqher? 
. ^Administrator? What iiriteria detemtme Whether a j^^^ 
'test shouldtpadhiiniitered? Studem behavibr? Academic perform- 
ance? Program or course fequitefnents? Student pnepcher seeking, 
a bomplete^eyaluation in ord^rto makfe important decisions? All oT 
, these things? Any one of them? 

The student should be dealt with forthrightly and "with 
ca^yor. The excferpt'whicH follows is an example of an honpst 
C) approach, ' , ' ' • * V 



open-door admission means that every person in the 
commuhuy can come to this institution provided that 
\ the applicant follows the procedures of admissions, ^ , 
pays the required fees or makes the necessary 
arrangement to |iave fees deferred. Admission to th^ 
' , college in'm n-ay guarantees that the student irill at 
emr^* or will ever be admitted to the caurse or program 
of his choice- Selection criteria for each program are 
found under the section describing that program- The 
ability to do'acaderUic ifCfrA \*aries among students. 
^ We accept this and place our -students oti ;he basis of 
, their test results- This means that stude^us cm be - 
^ placed in remedial programs as mtU as the honors 
program.- While M*e will counsel with tlut individuaf ' 
. stiidetit, we reserve the right to make the placement 
decision- [Emph^is added.j V 

An institution has "an obligation to be concerned about how 
students are choseq for programs* and the student has the right to 
know how he stands and how decisions are ma^le before he enrolls. 
What has to be strongly emphasized»^6wever, is that the right to 
select students for a specific program carries with it an obligation to 
provide a btSnafide and effective program of instruction for students 
who attemptUo enroll in the program but are refused admission and 
who* with additional time and assistance* could he Successful. 

FACULTY ADVISING \ ■ ^ 

The colleger's support services are another important part of its 
response k) htgh-risk stud^tS* and they require more attention than 

, i^ provided io niany institutions. Advising is one such service of 
wfiich some faculty members are hot overly'fond. Yet marginal 
students require exhaustive ac^emic advising. Providing routine 
information about prerequisites* course and program sequences, 
scheduling.' degree requirements* and so on Js tot enough. If the 

^student is assigned only to developmental or reirfedial courses^ the 
advisor Must be able to explain why and to des<ii^be all the other 
optibjis. , ^ ^ . ;j ■ 

These students expect academic advisots fip acquaint them 
with.-Jftformation which describes thet;ourse*s dif^culty. They do 
not alway^^ know that they can go directly, to the instructor to obtain 
course ^llabi* outlines, and furtlier inforfnation/ In like manniar. 
they want to be advised about such things as the attrition rate of 
certain courses and which instructor is "easy** ahd which one is 
difficult. Simply* some of them wanfTb know whom to avoid. These 




students may attempt to avoid two differem groups of instructors: ' \ 
those who m^g, rigorous and , sometimes di^ceisive academic .^ 
demands and those whp Remonstrate biases aJhdpreju^^^ . 
certain students^ Facuity'adviso^rs. ontSe'otheVhand, arenot willing \ i ■ 
to malfe such jad^ments^' / , ; , ^ " ^ " , 

^ High-risk students'also;want ^n'adyi^or tp 'makt exj^ltcitly ,f ; ^ 
clear what is expectejd[ of thei^i. whs^ thdVconsfequences ^rfe for 
failure to folloiv certajti institutional land f^cully directions and ■ 
where to go in a department or division wheii thj&y have difBCiilty. " . \ 
An advisor should ht fissif*n.ed toUhe feigft-risk. Mu<Je?ni in the - \ 
program where the stddent is,enr6i)ed/^an^-he. ^atong ^itH .ihe ■ . - { , ' 
counselor, should keep tip withjthe stpdehrs ^rogre$§* Ih-tftis Wgiy. V \ ■ 
the academic advisor is not sifrtpjy a persoja vK\h whotn the:$tudj^rit " 
has an infrequent encounter or^ne of t[^instrut,tors tjialthe-studenl \. V 
will subsequently meet in the ctassFOoni^ but brie vC^hd acts ^s art " ^ J' ' 
^ academic re^durce person. ■ ■ ^ ^ - > . * ■ 

All students in the f^omtnunity; coll^^'a^ 'Opposed to r^-' --. 
receive adequate advising: Yet students who can-atteiid college.; • / " 
classes^only at night Inay never hayfe an o'pportUnj^ to gel gpod '\ 
academic advice, in therfiFslptece^ evening courses are likely toBeV- \ 
taught by part-time instructors*<jtr adjunct factilty, most o^whom," ' 
have neither the time, resources, riof^ \ ' ■ 

college to help the students'plaG.the!rcoIlfe^"expcnenc6..T^ * . 

nothingwrongwhli hiring part-tti^^ins'tructoW^ln^^ \ 
jvay many institutions can financially? maintWo liight programs/Bui , , ^ 
students who attend "^^ienine^^^cl^seV ought to .t^e* aware' of 
observations such aVjhe^fbllowmg: * " ' 



Typically, parl-tjfpe profes&rs and oth^r such teach- 



ing personnetneiiiief^aVe the pei^onal inv£srmenl»in 
the institution nor 'en^y the'beqefits of the regulariy^ " 
appointed. Most of them are moonHghter;*. Ttey tlo. 
not have committee assignments, kejjp office hours. " " 
advise students/. . attend faculty Wetings. or » ^ \ 
involve themselves in collectiye negotiations* Onjhe ' 
other hand, they neither ge.i tenure, insuranc^/^nd) * 
retirement benefits, . . . Involve themselves in. the 
decision- making of the institution, nor eryoy the 
camaraderie of stimulating colleagues [Moore and 
Wagstaflf. 1974. p, 5S]. 
Besides academic a^visijig; most of the other support offices and 
servti^esofthe institution are closed and unavailable to the student 
^ du/tng the evening hburs.- 

Faculty n^embers often 'are ptlz2iled about why marginal 
students do riot utilize_^the obvious resources which are available, to 




tliem. Bi^cause.iheri af^":boti\,huban-^ resources 
which stodents eitheKigiTOoe,' ai^: un^ware^'o^^ reject, faculty 
jnember^ tend taheli^^lhai the^tudepls do hpl wi^nl to be helped. 
Teachers oi^en ask. for^^s^l^ft^^ >vhj j?i|ft'?*sk stuaents.frho are 
hVving difficuhy^wTlh sqbjeCris do not con^e 16 (hfem fbr assistance 
befQ^e theijr problem is irreVersible.!A nitfobWbf tHings pan cause 
this typ^ of stiidpnt behavior; ^ / ^1 >" " / , 

^ '.".-i; TJie'studeht may h^Ve tp ^ev^e^^ 
we^ftp'ess ,qf. whtcK'his .instructor is uh^wiirer;^?of example/th6' 
stju&nUcanpot jFpad th^i tex^^ y^^ . 1} ' \ 
^ ^ / X ■ The stodeM does ;iofjkWw^3t<iue4^ to-a^ when 
h^CQjifcs, qrif^e knoivs wbat.B^ qufe^stioitis'i h^doesnot know how 
Jo formula^ it fprthe teach^t^.% :f — , 

The st'udertf teelJiuncpisfOrtabl^]^^^ 
heperceiyes that l]t€ insti^ptorjs^ill.^t eas^withiiim. 

* ^. TKe stude;Rt\avoi<i$ 'th^ Insffactor who spends the 
cohfertnce time cojit^pfaining about the college^ the administration, 
ofner coilea^es.. Vftis, p^rspjial biases, 'his .family, life, pleasures, 
probleqfis, and, possessipris/The" student, Atfoiild Vather have the, 
instructor listen to his problems and.tecoriimend^durses of action. 

5. Students who are irresponsible"' them selves attempt to 
a void, conferences with gop^djhs^tnictors Vhjt>follow-up, keep their 
portionX)f a bargain, and so^n, ^^hen (hey Ijinbw that the teachers are 
fioinjg to^ confront th6m about tti^|if/es^hsibility- 

6. Students ^void meeiihg^'Mth instructors who tend to 
measure theii'instrtictfon io/terms otthe\difnculty of their courses. 

7. Some students Jiave diflficiilty s,chieduling conferences. 
^ duritig the day*becayse of lemploynjeht.obKgations. 

. ■ Stutfentjavoidaninstructorwhenthewordisoutthathe 
is *'t)ad ne\ys/^^a dipk/* one with whom it is difficult to establish 
rapport ^nd to corpplumcate. ^ , 

9. The^tddeht knows that the instructor sees through the 
Tscade the studenf pcpsents. . \ . ' " * ^ 

JO, Students avoia teacher^ who they considrf- unfair or 
racist.- ^ ^ , " . * ^ 

I L Studenl$do not go to faculty conferoncfiaJMhere they are 
^ repeatedly reminder! of their weafe academic backgrounds. 

,12. Studj&{j(t^ T^CG^nize that there are personality conflicts 
which prevent their seehing advice from some instoictors. 

13. 'Peer pressure may keep the high-riisk student from 
seeking faculty advice: the student does not want to be accused of 
'^brown rtd^ihg^"' - \ - 

Thei^ arii many realsotij why students do not respond to 
institutioiial efforts, l/havfe cdied just a few. On the other hand* 



students notf the lackpf response of the academic bureaucracy to 
them* an<\ the-rte*d for flexibility in it. 

FLEXIBILITY 

Community coIJeges are said to be able to meet the tieetis of all 
students* to change ifrfecessary to handle the prevailing^situation, 
and so on. MorebverCwmmunity college people take pride in being 
less punitive — than other institutions — especially toward the 
marginal student, who is thought to be somewhat irresponsible — 
and many are, X^t some unnecessary punitive measures still exist- 
Take* fore^xampKk the rule of official withdrawal. In many collies, 
ifastudetftwishes|o voluntarily withdraw* hemust fill out an official 
form- lUm student falls to do this, he is awarded an **F/* In some 
cases* he msfy have reported to his class only one or two times. This 
**F** grade is^bviously not given because of failing academic work* 
but because he did not officially withdraw from the class. As a result 
of the '*F*'^^grade(s), the student may not be able to Reenter the 
college* enter a'^iother* or gain employment. In any case, his 
academic record, which someone may examine, does not always 
reflect his performance. 

Most college administrators will admit that they do not know 
why a student withdrew. They do not know whether the student 
dropped out* dripped out* or drained out; that is^ whether the 
student left permanently for some reason ^(dropped o^t). only 
* gradually removed himself and plans to return (dripped out)* oYhas 
failed consistently and for so long a time that institutional policy and 
administrative directives exclude him (drained opt), Cosand (1973) 
has asked* "What do we know about why our students drop oiS, or 
do we really want to know?*' Administrators rarely know whether 
the withdrawing student is ill* dead, in jail* in the army, or employed 
y full time. This type of folldw-up is seldom attempted. Yet one 
.obvious and available resource which could be enofmously hetpfut 
ui locating students is never used: other students (Hecht* 1970). 

the student's reagon for leaving* if he did not withdraw 
officially* hb isipunished. 

.\ Lack oj administrative information about why students 
withdraw is shs nply focused in th^foll owing case. In one community 
coll)&ge* large nambers o]f Chiqanc^ students had a history of 
unofficial witi; drawals. The Adtninistration was at a loss to 
determine* whj^ so riiany of the stuclents who withdrew did not "take 
the official action of with^drawingahd avoid the failing grade^ It took 
a stubept who served as a pieer coun5plor^^^^^^ide the answer; the 

^ * ^ 39 ^; 



students could not afford the three dollar fee the college chatted to 
officially withdraw them. 

\- There is a better way to handle the problem of withdra\Vals. 
Every student, on the day classes begin, should be asked to fill out a 
withdrawal slip in every class, sign it* leave the date blank* and give' 
it to his te^€her=hrfWe. Then* if he did not shoW ur afters stipulated 
number of consecutive class meetings, the instructor could fill in the 
date and send it on through the'officia! channels. Using this method 
would benefit the student and the institution in se^Jeral ways: the 
student would be withdrawal ^)filcia^y, the letter "F** would not 
appear on his transcript, a service would be provided to the student* 
the student could return to the college if he wished and the computer 
would be provided with the necessary data so that administrative 
and other institutional decisions could be made. Such a procedure 
woufd demonstrate the kind of flexibility of which two-^ear colleges 
could be proud. ■ / 
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THE NEED FOR RESEARCH AND SCHOLARSHIP 

; 

More than two hundred 'colleges and universilies'ofFer courses on 
■ ' the community collegjef. Yet there is not a single comprehensive 

textbook on the two-year college as a field of study* Mo volume on 
/ this institution includesachapter on the board of trustees, and only 
^ RichatxJson und his colleagues ( 1972) have taken a definitive look at 
governance. The literature does not reveal a single delineated theory 
of curriculum in the community college, although Reynolds (1969) 
and Cohen (1969). among others, have d^cussed some '-theoreti- 
cal" curriculum issues. There is no research which will definitively 
establish the extent to which the open-door concept is actually 
carried out in practice. In fact, a number of authors {Cohen, 1969; 
Cohen and Associates, I97t; Knjjfell, 1968; Roueche, 1968, 1972; 
^ ■ Roueche and Kirk, 1973; Moore, 1970, 1971) constantly remind us 

* that the open-door concept is not yet a reality. 

Research is needed to determine the effects of instruction, 
teacher attitudes, institutional climate, attendance* the materials 
and^quipment used, and peer pressure on the achievement of 
high-risk students. And to what degree do the lack of role moflels, 

the racism perceived by minority group students, the methdd of 
mariagement, the administrative style* fulU or part-lime sttident 
* employment, financial support to the remediat program, and the 
specific techniques of remedial instruction affect achievement? I 
^ suggest that almost every facet of the community college — students, 
faculty, admintstr^ion, program, mission,' philosophy, and 
practices — is in need of in-depth research. Mopsj Chart anything else, 
we need to study the myths about the community college. 

As I stated eariier, the colleges' claim to superior teaching is 
unconfirmed. There is no evidence that community college teachers 
are any better or worse than any other group of teachers. 
Community college educators have not defined good teaching and 
, have not empirically compared their teaching with that which takes 

place in four-year insfitutions. ^SimilarLy, no standard of instruc- 
tional competence or evaluation has been established. 

The widely circulated idea that the counseling in the 
community college is outstanding when compared to that in 
four-year colleges or in high schools is likewise unsupported by 
evidence. If the attrition rate in two-year colleges reflects at.all the 
effectiveness of the counseling, one would have to conclude that 
counseling is less successful in conimunity colleges than in fb^r-year 
colleges since the attrition rate in the former is higher than in^the 
latter. In either case, we do not have an empirical answer \ - 
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Anotherbeliefisthat the best remedia] programs for high-risk 
jsludents are in lwo-yeij,f colleges. This is not necessarily the case. 
Though ihtfre are mor^ community colleges which house remedial 
progranjs* the most effective and •best^suppbriled remediation 
programs are located in four-year colleges. The development^ 
program at The Ohio State University is a case in point* The 
predominantly black four-year colleges also have a long history of 
providing effective remedial instruction to high*risk students. 

Community colleges are reported to be hnique and innova- 
tive among higher education institutions. Vet in spite pf^very 
opportunity for each new two-year institution to develop and 
establish a new governance and organizational configuration, the 
overwhelming m^Drity of community colleges are organized 
bureau cratically and are governed from the tQp down. Likewise, in 
practice* structure* curriculum design* instructional development, 
and educational format, the two-year college is more like the senior 
institution than it is different in response to high-risk students*. 

Still another myth is that there is ''something for everyone'* 
in the community college. This lack of specificity is why Bird (1975) 
says that the function of these welKmeaning institutions is fuzzy at 
best. N 

It is said that the community college^ minimizes athletics. Yet 
some 'colleges with large numbers of high-risk studentfand no 
developmental programs widely recruit students for varsity football 
and basketball teams, 

Commutiity college advocates maintain that the in||]tution is 
student-centered* whereas the evidence indicates .that it actually 
favors faculty and administrators. Teacher unions have include<Mn 
th^ir negotiated contracts provisions which not only emphasizelhe 
interests of teachers* protect their rights, guarantee them participa* 
tion ih governance, and secure financial compensation, but curtail 
their services to the students, ^nd reroute financial, resources 
originally earmarked for students into their own pockets. And some 
of these provisions have precluded the pa'rticipation of parents and 
rtiembers of the community in the affairs of the institutions which 
their taxes support. Although the evidence isr-tnconclusive, it 
appe^s that* places where teacher unions ^re strongest; the 
achievement of high-risk students is lowest. 

There is a myth that two-year colleges are geographically 
accessible to moststudents. In fact, national leaders agree that there 
should a community college within commuting dfstance — thirty- 
five miles—ofevery potential student in every geographic area of the 
couiJtry, But it will take ten years to accoriiplish this goal* and eyen 
then many potential students in urban areas will not be served. For 



bome of ihe^e students, thirty-five miles is tile same as two hundred 
miles if no means of transportation exist. / ^ . 

The majority of community colleges have been built irt the 
suburbs over the past decade — still within thirty-five miles of the 
community they are supppsed to serve. Yet many are still too far 
from the inner city areas which need their services most and where 
communiiy^fesources are least. It would seem more logical to build 
the colleges in the urban areas and have the suburbanites commute, 
since they appear to have better resources for transportation. 

We are. told that holders of the Ph.D. and former military 
personnel do nOt make good instructors in the two*y?ar college. We 
have absoIutdy.no data to support such a proposition. While such 
ideas may be iriie* investigation is needed to CQufirm them. , 

lRsum»\the myths about comniunity colleges find how thejj 
operate are legend. ( have indicated just afew of them. All of these 
ideab should be investigated to determine which of them^re indeed 



myths and which ones can be mq 
effort has particular significance 
WhilQ there is a sizeabl 



ed into the realm of reality. This 
br the tnarginal student, 
body of knowledge, a growing 



bTIreaucracy* and many other characteristics which make the 
fommunity college .worthy of scholarly study, the philosophy, 
mission, techniques for teaching and problem solving, policy- 
making activities., administrative t^ehavior* decision-makijig ap* 
paratus/and other organized functions of the institution remain 
unanalyzed. 

^ * Only wten we kno^ camwe preditt. When we do not know*^ 
we. must observe* experiment, investigate, hnd learn. There is a 
tendency to makfe^ wofkmg with high-risk students sound like a tale 
of intrigue ot a sentence to oblivion. Bpth positions are*untenable. 
The way is not simpIeTand there ane-too few tested paths. But we can 
never have all of the solutions we need to solve the problems of 
high-risky students. Resources and options are infinite . Community 
college educators, tike ot^iers anidng us^ ihust make choices. 
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